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Twenty-Second Year---June 27, 1914 Los Angeles, California—Price Ten Cents 


THIS WEEK’S FEATURES 


Henry Herbert Knibbs of Los Angeles Revealed as 
Author of “Overland Red” 


E. L. Doheny’s Great Private Park Plan 

Miss Florence Willard Wins Drama League Contest 
James Keeney Writes from Dublin of Irish Situation 
Captain Fredericks and the Old Guard 

By the Way---Inside Gossip of Local Men and Events 
Triple Fight for Chief Justiceship 

Browsings: Philippines Sixty Years Ago 

“Damaged Goods” Keenly Dissected 

Plans of New York Theatre Managers 

Mode Wineman Tells of Cheap Yosemite Trip 


New Books Reviewed, Society, Art, Music, Theaters 
Finance, News of Week in Perspective 





New Line to San Bernardino 


Q P E, N S CELEBRATION 


IN HONOR OF 


Saturday ROADS COMPLETION 


J U L. Y San Bernardino 


1 ] TH Saturday and Sunday 


san mane omy | VOL LD - 12 


IN EACH DIRECTION 
THE SERVICE of com. | BIG PROGRAMS 


FORT and CONVENIENCE 
PACIFIC. ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Note the Exceedingly Low Rates On 


Carbon Briquets 


During the Summer Months Our Prices 


Are As Follows: 


$8.00 PerTon $4,25PerHalf Ton $9.95 Per Quarter Ton 


PREE DELIVERY, EXCEPT IN OUTLYING DISTRICTS, 
WHERE A SMALL ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGE WILL BE MADE. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Briquet Office Phones Main 8620 and 60199. 


Hotel Del Coronado OPEN ALL YEAR 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA Bay and Surf Bathing 
American Plan ° Deep Sea Fishing—yYachting 
Golf Tennis 


Summer Rates 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 


334 South Spring Street. 


CASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA 


The Cafe that’s different 
"36 So. Spring St. 
Phone A-1046 B’dway 4647 











CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. 


lt i 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor, Fourth 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


OFFICERS. 
i a OC 
gis A. BONYNGE, President. 
S. HEATON, Cashi fer. 
ier $300,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W.T S. HAMMOND. Cashier 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus & Prof- 
its, $2,502,664; Deposits, $20,000,000, 


1. W, HEILMAN, President. 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK Vv. H ROSSETTI’ Cashier, 


Corner Fourth and Main 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


b'+3. E. Cor. laird and Spring 


ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


SITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W Cor. Third and Main 


Security 
Depositors 





Six hundred and _ forty-two 

thousand dollars are now being 

paid to our 88,000 depositors as 

interest earned for the six 

months period ending July 1st. 
You will avoid the usual rush 
and congestion of interest pay- 
ing days by calling now and 
having your share of this div- 
idend credited on your pass- 
book. 


LSE GURIEY TRcstT 
-. 9 xsavincs BANK 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources $46,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


; Equitable Branch—1lst and Spring | 


The Center of 
Los Angeles 


Used to be 
at the Plaza 


Now it is 
Broadway 
at Eighth 


re That’s where 
cre ffi You Can Rent 
tec ae 


a ~ 
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x» ne a : 
a a 
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LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 


SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Hom, 60127 Main 5647 


—_— -— 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


Capital, $1,400,000 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
He "HL. RAMBOZ, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


J, E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. 8. McKEE, Cashler. 
Capital, $500,000.00. Sue lue and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000 


A, J. WATERS, President. 

EK. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700.000. 


We Want Some 


OP ees 


“Nimble Dollars” 


hom be sisedwin paxing for 
Tickets for Eastern Excur- 
sions and for tours to Yel- 
lowstone and Glacier Parks. 


The Round Trip Fares are 
attractive and you know 
what Salt Lake Route serv- 
ice is. Any of our Agents 
can give you full informa- 
tion. 


Will You Call At 601 So. 
Spring St. 
Or phone to that Office 


(Main 8908~—Home 10031) 
and ask? 


Tl. Cl REGS 
Genl. Pass. Agt. 


The automatic telephone rep- 
resents electricity’s most mod- 
ern application—in the field of 
telephonic communication. 


The 
HOMEPHONE 


affords a direct, INSTANTA- 
NEOUS connection—a feature 
well worth remembering. Call 
Contract Department F 98, 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


716 So. Olive St. 


THE PACIFIC 
Japanese AAA Employment 
Agency 
House Cleaning and Gardening Department 
Removed to 445 South Olive St. 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest und Most Popular Office 
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ASPIRANTS FOR THE SUPREME BENCH 


| NTERJECTION of Hon. Walter Bordwell into 
the campaign for the chief justiceship is likely 
to prove embarrassing to his many friends who 
have pledged their support either to Judge 
Angellotti or Judge Conley, in the belief that 
former Judge Bordwell, for eight years on the 
superior bench, did not seek the judicial honor. 
But his marked fitness for the position has so 
impressed a number of well-known citizens that 
they have prevailed on Judge Bordweil to be- 
come a candidate. A strong committee has been 
named to take charge of the campaign and no 
efforts will be spared to achieve success at the 
primary election. 


With Judge Angeilotti of the supreme bench 
similarly desirous of succeeding Chief Justice 
Beatty, who retires, and whose friends are equally 
active in his behalf, a lively contest for supremacy 
at the primary is foreshadowed. Hon. Frank 
Angellotti is a native son. He was born at San 
Rafael in 1861, studied law in Hastings College 
and was admitted to the bar when he was 21. 
Three years later, in 1885, he was elected dis- 
trict attorney of Marin county, serving three 
years. In 1890 he was elected judge of the su- 
perior court of Marin county and served two 
terms. He was elected associate justice of the 
supreme court in 1902, his term expiring January 
1, 1915. Assiduous and conscientious devotion to 
his judicial duties has been a striking characteris- 
tic of Justice Angellotti’s services on the bench 
which have been performed with signal fidelity. 


Judge Conley is a Democrat, a member of the 
superior court of Madera county, extremely popu- 
lar up and down the San Joaquin valley and well 
and favorably known in Los Angeles. He is 
meeting with great favor in his campaign and is 
hopetul of success on the ground that politics 
should cut no ice in a judicial selection. Both 
Messrs. Bordwell and Angellotti are Republicans. 
The former is greatly respected and esteemed by 
lawyers and laymen alike in Los Angeles county 
and no matter which one of the three aspirants 
is chosen to fill the vacancy the state is assured 
of first-class material in its chief justice, and a 
man of impeccable character. 

Associate Justice Lucien Shaw, also of Los An- 
geles county, where he formerly served on the 
superior court bench for two full terms, is a can- 
didate for re-election after serving twelve years 
with great credit, in which time he has rendered 
many important opinions, particularly in water 
cases affecting the rights of the people. Since his 








election to the supreme court Judge Shaw has 
made his home in San Francisco. His candidacy 
is supported throughout the state by voters 
affiliated with all political parties. The high es- 
teem in which he is held indicates his return to 
office by an increased majority over his first in- 
dorsement. Justices Angellotti and Shaw are the 
only two members of the supreme bench whose 
terms expire this year, as provided by the state 
constitution. 





FOR THE “OLD GUARD” TO PONDER 


ORMER State Senator William C. Ralston 

has been hobnobbing with our prominent 
citizens and active politicians this week in an 
effort to advance his gubernatorial candidacy as 
a “business-man’s candidate.” Mr. Ralston’s 
shibboleth is “the legitimate expansion of busi- 
ness and the fostering and protection of Califor- 
nia’s industries.” Fine! But it will not avail the 
votes of a corporal’s guard. The people have no 
intimate knowledge of the candidate and outside 
of his former confreres at Sacramento and his 
cronies in San Francisco he is one of many plain 
John Smiths so far as they are concerned. 


This is not to deride his good qualities in the 
least. It is a mere statement of fact. Besides, in 
Southern California the feeling is strong that the 
tremendous voting population we roll up this side 
of the Tehachapi, entitles the people in such ma- 
jority to name the next governor, and they propose 
te do it. Nor is it at all unreasonable. Once in 
a dozen years to be accorded this privilege is lit- 
tle more than decent. We gracefully yield the 
United States senatorship to the north and will 
make no effort to interpose a candidate from this 
section of the state. Turn about on the gover- 
norship is fair play. That is why neither Ralston, 
nor Keesling, nor Belshaw, nor Van Wyck, nor 
Hall, nor any one of the half dozen other 
Barkises from north of the Tehachapi has a look- 
in this year, 

Inversely, added strength is given Captain 
Fredericks’ candidacy by reason of his geo- 
graphical location and with Messrs. Chapman and 
Meserve silently acquiescent the field is his for 
the furrowing. That he will reap a good and 
sufficient harvest of votes August 25 and next 
November we firmly believe. But let not the 
matured Republicans—the Old Guard—sulk in 
their tents because the younger crowd has taken 
the bit in its teeth in shaping the campaign. As 
a matter of sober fact that way lies success. The 
new order reigneth. Let the older ones be re- 
signed to the change and instead of decrying the 
“cheek” of the youngsters pitch in and help them, 
if they are really and truly desirous of effecting 
a change in the administration of state affairs. 
They can accomplish it with Fredericks as the 
standard bearer if they will make up their minds 
to play the game with a will. 


CLEAN BILL FOR PERKINS 


OW, perhaps, the Pinchots will cease from 

pinching him, designated by Theodore Roose- 
velt as “the most useful member of the Progres- 
sive party,” referring, of course, to Mr. George 
W. Perkins. We say, of course, because it was 
Mr. Perkins, we recall, who, following the hold- 
ing of the Progressive convention in Chicago in 
1912 and the nomination of the Colonel for Presi- 
dent, assured perturbed seceders from the Repub- 
lican ranks that he would guarantee to raise the 
funds to finance the campaign. Useful? Well, 








active by inserting exceptions that the land should 





what would have become of the new party if it 
had found itself without an angel of the Perkins 
persuasion? 

Furthermore, we have lus sponsor’s assurance 
that “No man has served with greater zeal and 
disinterestedness. He has striven in absolute 
good faith for the principles of the party both as 
regards corporations and business generally and 
as regards the group of questions dealing with 
the welfare of the wage worker and his economic 
and social advance. As for reading him out of 
the party, when that is done, they will have to 
read me out, too.” Let the Pinchots put that in 
their political pipe and smoke it. Read Perkins 
out of the party? What a collapse, with the Col- 
onel quitting it in company with his fidus achates 
and party financier! Those Progressive organs 
that were so prompt to pat Amos Pinchot on the 
back when he inveighed against the Progressive 
member of the steel trust‘s finance committee 
will have to sing low since the Colonel’s valiant 
utterance is made public. Far better to have been 
prudent, as was Mr. Meyer Lissner, who blended 
praise with censure so adroitly that a Philadel- 
phia lawyer would have been puzzled to know 
whether he was for or against retaining Perkins 
in the party. 


Returning to these shores from his brief con- 
tinental invasion Mr. Roosevelt made it clear that 
he would not be a candidate for governor of New 
York by an emphatic disclaimer. While still 
aboard the Imperator he gave out a formal state- 
ment in which he takes occasion to renew his 
criticism of the proposed treaty with Colombia; 
payment of indemnity to the neighboring repub- 
lic for loss of the canal zone he characterizes as 
blackmail, If ratified the treaty will render us an 
object of contemptuous derision to every great 
nation is his assertion, with which conclusion not 
all of us can agree. The only point at issue is the 
size of the cash emolument. Ten millions instead 
of twenty-five millions is nearer the mark. If the 
treaty is amended to that figure the American 
people, irrespective of their political affiliations, 
will be inclined to concur without much mur- 
muring. 


BELATED CLAUSES IN LAND PATENTS 


QUIRM as one may at the decision of Justice 
“ Vandevanter of the United States supreme 
court in the California cases involving the right 
of transcontinental railroads to ownership of im- 
mense tracts of valuable oil lands, title to which 
passed to the common carriers years ago as a 
bonus for railroad construction, the ethics are all 
with the defendants. They carried out their con- 
tract and received what the act of congress stipu- 
lated should be meted to them. The patents is- 
sued to the railroads were attacked on the ground 
that they were irregular and that the lands so 
ceded should revert to the government because 
of the oil deposits, which constituted mineral 
lands, hence voided the title. 


Despite the fact that the railroads contended 
that oil was not a mineral the court found for the 
government, which argued that it was to be so 
classified. But there were bigger and far graver 
points to be settled and they were decided in 
favor of the defendants. Justice Vandevanter 
properly held that a general statute made it the 
duty of the secretary of the interior to know 
whether or not the lands were of the class for 
which a patent could be issued and that govern- 
ient officials could not make the patents retro- 
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not pass if found later not to be within the law, 
i. €., mineral bearing. All the land patents is- 
sued since 1866 contain a clause to that effect. 
Said Justice Vandevanter: 


Let us see what this would mean in the case of 
the Northern Pacific, which received every alter- 
nate section of land in a forty-mile wide strip 
from Duluth to the Pacific. Should these clauses 
be held valid, the question would arise as to 
whether those who long ago purchased from the 
railroad and created farm, ranches and towns on 
them, had any rights. 

If the patent is to stand in one instance it must 
in all. The same act operated by which all lands 
passed and to show, years after the railroads 
had disposed of much of their holdings, that their 
original title was defective is clearly contrary to 
public policy in that many innocent purchasers 
have since come into possession. The court de- 
cision emphasizes the claim that the time in 
which the government could attack the patents 
has long gone by. Incidentally, the opinion of 
the highest tribunal sustains the decision ot 
Judge Erskine M. Ross of the United States cir- 
cuit court who when the test case came before 
him held that the United States alone had legal 
power to sue for the recovery of the lands in con- 
troversy. The circuit court of appeals took the 
same view and the United States court subse- 
quently sustained that judgment. The United 
States government still has the right to contest 
the validity of the patents issued by its official 
agents, but the court’s opinion would seem to 
leave little chance of a nullifying decision. 


DELTA’S APPEAL MUST BE HEEDED 


LEAS of Imperial county settlers for a gov- 

ernment appropriation to provide means for 
restraining the turbulent and erratic Colorado 
River from encroaching on the productive soil 
reclaimed from the desert by the hardy pioneers 
of the Southern California delta should meet with 
prompt and favorable response. Little enough 
has congress done for a region that has been so 
manfully self-supporting and valiant in the face 
of countless discouragements and difficulties. In- 
competent surveys have, in the past, caused mucn 
annoyance and exasperating delays to bona fide 
entrants in acquiring United States patents, there- 
by militating against needed improvements, 
money for which was not forthcoming from capi- 
talists until the lands were under title. Moreover, 
the soil was condemned as unfit by government 
experts, refutation of which by practical farmers 
has long since removed the curse uttered by the 
United States department of agriculture ten or 
twelve years ago. 


What striking contrast the irrigation of the 
Imperial valley by private initiative offers, where 
limited means so painfully crippied the activities 
of the courageous leaders in the undertaking, to 
the government-backed projects with unlimited 
capital behind them. Take the Yuma scheme as 
a forcible and nearby example. As Mr. Andrew M. 
Chaffey has shown in his illuminating paper on 
the engineering and historical features of the Im- 
perial valley irrigating enterprise, read before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers at the annual 
ine@ting a year ago, the Yuma project was con- 
summated at a total outlay of six millions of dol- 
lars and extending over eight years. The acreage 
benefited was 100,000 and the cost to the acre $70. 
Strenuous efforts were made to include the Im- 
perial valley in the Yuma plan of irrigation, but 
the settlers even at that time were dubious of the 
governmental manner of proceeding and preferred 
their own methods. It was well they did. If 
they had joined issues with Yuma, Imperial val- 
ley ranchers would be about where they were in 
1902 so far as development is concerned. In- 
stead, so early as 1905 the valley was shipping 
out five million dollars’ worth of products and at 
this time more than double that amount annually. 
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Mr. Chaffey points out that the gain in time has 
more than paid for all the real damage, per se, 
done by the runaway river. Probably, no other en- 
gineer is as well qualified to speak for the valley 
project as Mr. Chaffey who was associated with 
his distinguished father, Mr. George Chaffey, in 
the management of the irrigation system he in- 
stalled. In less than two years, from April 1900 
to February 1902, Mr. Chaffey and his associates 
performed the terms of the contract, designed and 
built the diversion works and located and con- 
structed the main canal—including the central 
main, west of Sharps Heading, and in the United 
States, as it exists today. It is proper, as Mr. 
Andrew Chaffey agrees, that the state or nation 
should protect settlers on and investors in irri- 
gation projects, examine and approve engineering 
plans, and it 1s also true that Southern California 
has been advanced beyond computation by 
reason of rapid irrigation projects, started with 
inadequate capital, on confidence in the propo- 
nents’ resourcefulness. If the policy of repression 
pursued by the United States reclamation service 
had prevailed—especially in the Imperial valley-~ 
that prolific region would still be original desert. 


It is well to remember that the work there was 
started with small capital and in ten months’ 
time, at a cost of less than $100,000, Mr. Chaffey 
“put water into the burning desert sixty miles 
away” to quote his son’s graphic language. In 
less than two years the Imperial main canal, and 
more than 450 miles of distributing ditches, were 
conipleted and the water was reday to turn on to 
100,000 acres of land at a cost to settlers averag- 
ing less than $10 an acre. Contrast that with the 
government project at Yuma! Congress should 
not hesitate a day in voting the appropriation 
asked to protect the Imperial settlers from the 
vagaries of the Colorado river. The ranchers 
have paid Uncle Sam many thousands of dollars 
for land and have given good account of their 
stewardship. 


BRIEF FOR THE SLEEPING CAR PORTER 


D OUBTLESS, Chairman Eshleman is justified 

in his animadversions on the Pullman car 
Company management, which underpays its por- 
ters, relying upon the generosity of the American 
traveling public to even up the payroll to living 
proportions. Jt is true that wages should not be 
dependent upon groveling, but when the head of 
the state railroad commission says that he pro- 
poses to stop the tipping practice, particularly 
with respect to sleeping car porters, he shoulders 
a big contract and one that cannot in the nature 
of things be enforced. No ipse dixit of the rail- 
road commission can stop it, for it is manifestly 
impossible to designate the custom a crime and 
impose a penalty for its commission. 


There is no obligation to fee a porter. Many 
a passenger, whose shoes have been polished 
voluntarily by the colored attendant overnight, 
cdisembarks without bestowing a gratuity. Others, 
differently constituted, and well-off in this world’s 
goods find it no burden to drop a quarter or 
larger silver coin in the grateful palm of the man 
with the “bresh.’ Who shall say that this little 
tribute is taboo and the continuation of the prac- 
tice in violation of a statute? Such a course were 
preposterous and would be vigorously resented 
by every citizen as an infringement of his per- 
sonal rights. The sleeping car is a convenience 
where for little extra privileges not stipulated in 
the contract, and supplied by the porter at his 
Own initiative, the recipient manifests his appre- 
ciation by passing over a small coin. 


It is absurd to characterize this act as corrupt- 
ing. Whom does it corrupt? The donor or the 
colored man? Has anyone ever heard of a sleep- 
ing car porter accumulating vast riches in this 
way? He snatches what sleep he can get on the 
upholstered seat of the men’s dressing room, 
wrapped in a blanket, and before daylight he is 
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astir polishing shoes or otherwise ministering to 
the comfort and convenience of the passengers. 
In a car of twelve double berths with perhaps 
twenty occupants he may collect two or three 
dollars—if he is lucky. He earns them; it is a 
dog’s life at best. Make the company pay him 
living wages but cease the outcry against tips. 
The traveling public has cut its eyeteeth, in the 
main, and can take care of itself. If the Pull- 
man Company doubled its present wage schedule 
it would not halt the habit of tipping, Mr. Eshle- 
man to the contrary notwithstanding. 


SENATORIAL RIVALS IN CONTRAST 


ERHAPS, it was inevitable that the contest 
between Messrs. Rowell and Heney for the 

Progressive nomination for United States sena- 
tr should be productive of unhappy moments for 
one candidate or the other, yet our sympathies 
are with Mr. Rowell in his protest against the 
attitude of the San Francisco Bulletin which re- 
cently reviewed the attainments of the two gentle- 
men to the detriment of the Fresno editor who 
was requested “in justice to Heney” to withdraw 
from the senatorial race, Ina spirited yet logical 
reply Mr. Rowell retorts that it is for the people 
to declare their preference and to their decision 
he is ready to bow, but it is unfair to them as it 
is to him to program a nomination which may 
not reflect the sentiment of the voters. 

According to The Bulletin Mr. Heney’s main 
claim on the people is his work at San Francisco 
in carrying on the graft prosecution. We would 
not underrate his services in that gruelling strug- 
gle in any particular. Heney stood the gibes and 
jeers of the opposition with heroic fortitude and 
earned the admiration of all good citizens by his 
unflinching demeanor and devotion to the cause 
in which he had enlisted. But, we protest, that 
the bulldog qualities he displayed at that time are 
not necessarily the traits most desirable in the 
United States senate where constructive debate 
rather than impassioned invective is the chief 
desideratum in a member. Greatly as we admire 
and respect Mr. Heney we cannot believe he of- 
fers good material for a United States senator. 

Chester Rowell, to the contrary, possesses 
those attributes that nature and training have 
denied to his opponent. He is ready to give and 
take—to make concessions and receive advice. 
He would succeed in achieving constructive legis- 
lation for his constituents where Mr. Heney 
would irretrievably fail, because of the funda- 
mental difference in temperament in the two men. 
Mr. Heney would attempt to bulldoze his bill 
through and would fail. Mr. Rowell by proceed- 
ing more diplomatically would win nine times in 
ten. This is not to detract from Mr. Heney's 
many excellent qualities. He would be the pro- 
verbial bull in a china shop on the floor of the 
senate when hectored by the nagging opposition. 
And California would suffer. 


NOT TOO LATE FOR OKLAHOMA’S PLAN 
& ARPERS at the tentative plan of the Repub- 
licans to call a state-wide convention to de- 
cide upon the likeliest candidate for governor to 
suggest to the party affiliators assume to believe 
that it is an unwise step to take and that the 
voters will resent any interference with their pre- 
rogative at the primary. These objectors fail to 
take into consideration the fact that the people 
are not bound to follow the suggestion of the 
conference any more than the Progressives are 
compelled to vote for Johnson and Eshleman 
named by the governor without a conference. 
That Johnson could capture such a convention 
and get himself declared the choice of the dele- 
gates, as a few timid souls seem to fear, is too 
grotesque a notion to entertain seriously. | 
Oklahoma has set an example in respect to 
focussing party strength on preferential candi- 
dates that California would do well to emulate, 
but the time is so short that unless the call is 
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promulgated immediately the opportunity this 
year will be lost. In the Oklahoma call this 
tersely significant statement appears in the open- 
ing paragraph: “Believing that a time has come 
when the affairs of this state should be put into 
the hands of men who have been called into 
service by the people because of their superior 
qualifications instead of men who become candi- 
dates entirely on their own initiative, and simply 
because of their desire to hold office, the Repub- 
lican state convention, held at Tulsa, February 
12, authorized the calling of a preferential state 
convention to be held in April for the purpose 
of selecting and recommending to the voters at 
the August primary candidates for the various 
state offices.” 


Not selfish desire but superior qualifications 
were to decide the choosing of candidates by the 
conference and in this distinction the raison 
d'etre of the convention is found. Each county 
was invited to select delegates on the basis of one 
for every hundred votes or major fraction there- 
of, cast for the Republican candidate for gover- 
nor in 1910. At the precinct primaries or caucuses 
held a week prior to the convention delegates to 
the respective county conventions were elected 
and in every county in the state the Saturday 
prior to April 14, delegates to the state conven- 
tion were named. Here is the modus operandi 
for the Republican state chairman to follow in 
California in case the leaders decide to issue the 
call. The convention could be held Saturday, 
July 18, at Santa Barbara, as a fairly convenient 
spot, leaving five weeks for campaign purposes. 
Solidarity of the vote is the prime requisite this 
year. If the convention should meet and a full 
set of state officers recommended, with, let us 
say, Captain Fredericks heading the ticket the 
registered Republicans would get behind it witha 
will in our judgment—if the convention did its 
work well—thus insuring not only the selection 
of the ticket at the primary but its triumph in 
November. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 

HERE is no such thing as a nation without 

an aristocracy. It is a word we, as a people, 
have encouraged ourselves to dislike, because of 
its inherited rather than its inherent meaning. 
Back in the pure Greek it meant nothing more 
than “the rule of the best,’ and “the strong.” 
Excepting for occasional periods of sudden 
change, of social upheaval, it is clear that, in the 
last analysis, all nations must be governed by 
an aristocracy. The best, the strongest, cannot 
escape the responsibility of ruling. Even when 
they desire to avoid the turmoil of public affairs, 
the mere fact that they are the best will make 
them exert their influence and their power, and 
the weak will select, from time to time, those of 
the strong upon whom they will impose the 
burden of guiding the affairs of state. This is 
independent of the particular form the govern- 
ment may take—despotism, monarchy, republic— 
for no sooner does the despot, monarch, or party 
cease to represent the best of the nation, and the 
strength of the nation, than individual or organi- 
zation topples, and a new aristocracy arises. 


What, then, is the American aristocracy? Who 
are the men of note, the men who head our great 
institutions, our government, our social organi- 
zations? Does wealth predominate, or birth, or 
brains? The eighth volume of “Who’s Who in 
America,” for 1914 and 1915, just issued, throws 
interesting light on this question. Two stan- 
dards are noted in selecting those entitled to a 
place in this book—comprising the ones who, pri- 
vately, have won special prominence in creditable 
lines of effort, and of those who hold official posi- 
tions with governmental organizations, learned, 
or other societies. Following this course, 17,546 
persons in the United States are found to be en- 
titled to mention. Analysis of the personnel of 
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this large number of American notables should, 
therefore, show in what direction the greatest 
strength of the nation lies. Let us see: 

Of 15,794 who furnished data as to their edu- 
cation, only 276 reported themselves self-taught, 
and as this includes many who enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of private instruction, it will be seen 
that we are not so generally a nation of self- 
made mien, so-called, as many have liked to be- 
lieve. Of the remaining 15,518, college graduates 
comprise 8529, these having completed their 
courses and taken degrees. To this number 
must be added 476 graduates of United States 
military and naval academies, which make the 
percentage of graduates in the aristocracy of brains 
57.89, These, however, are only the graduates. 
In the general analysis it is found that 71.1 per 
cent of the total have received, in one form or 
another, partial or complete college training. 
These include graduates, those who did not com- 
plete their courses, and those who took only spe- 
cial work which did not entitle them to append 
letters to their names. At the last compilation 
of this sort, 69.76 per cent were collegians. In 
ten years, therefore, there has been an increase 
of nearly one and one-half percent among the 
college-taught men who have made their way 
to the top . 


This, then, is the answer of “Who’s Who’—an 
answer in facts and figures—to the frequent su- 
perficial flings at the colleges and universities. 
Our educational system may have its faults, our 
colleges may be full of careless youths who take 
no interest in real scholarship, and our curricula 
may be impractical and overloaded with frills 
and fads. Yet, despite all these shortcomings, 
which cannot be more than theoretical, nearly 
three-fourths of our aristocracy—our best and 
strongest—comes out of the colleges. Let the 
discussion end. 


fBrowsings in an old 


Book Bhap - 


ANY curious bits of literature find their way 


to the shelves of the Old Book Shop. Vol- 
umes not so rare as they are odd in that they 


cause one to speculate on the vanity of the 
writers who parted with their cash tq see their 
incubations in print, for it is inconceivable that a 
publisher would voluntarily undertake the task. 
These self-assisted literary productions eventual- 
ly reach the five-cent hopper, than which no 
worse fate can be accorded a once ambitious pub- 
lication. Prior to reaching this depth of degrada- 
tion they take their run of the shelves ranging 
from an original cost price to the 25-cent section 
where occasionally more than the money’s worth 
is obtained. It was in this latter section that I 
found a most entertaining book this week titled 
“Twenty Years in the Philippines,’ translated 
from the French of Paul P. de la Gironiere and 
published by Harper and Brothers in 1854. Many 
full-page wood cuts and vignettes heighten inter- 
est in the little book which is the personal nar- 
rative of a French surgeon who lived for two 
decades in the peninsula of “Jala-Jala”’ which the 
doctor acquired from the Spanish government 
with the title of overlord. 


Dr. Gironiere went to Manila from Nantes in 
1820 and his courage at the time of the cholera in 
Manila, and the uprising of the natives, proved 
a high recommendation to the Spanish authori- 
ties who paid him signal honors. Marrying the 
young widow of a Spanish marquis, her frail 
health suggested a change of scene and the more 
salubrious climate of Jala-Jala was suggested, 
which spot at that time was occupied by Malay 
Indians, mostly bandits. De la Gironiere’s task 
was to win over the Indian leader to his support 
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and his courage and firmness proved equal to the 
task, although his life was several times in 
jeopardy. At Jala-Jala the doctor built a house 
of hewn stone in which for upward of two decades 
he and his charming wife lived in great happiness, 
although not without meeting many adventures. 
The doctor’s studies of the natives, their habits, 
customs and traditions form entertaining features 
of his lively narrative. According to him the 
Igorrotes are the descendants of the remains of 
the grand naval army of the Chinese Lima On 
who aiter attacking Manila, November 3, 1574, 
took refuge in the province of Pangasin in the 
Gulf of Lingayan where he was a second time de- 
feated, and his fleet completely destroyed. A 
part of the crew escaped into the mountains of 
Pangasinan, where the Spaniards could not pur- 
sue them. The Igorrote is described as having 
long hair, eyes a la Chinoise, a flat nose, thick 
lips, high cheek bones, broad shoulders, strong 
and nervous limbs, and bronze color. He greatly 
resembles the Chinese of the southern provinces 
of the celestial empire. 

Dr. Gironiere thinks it is probable, and almost 
incontestible that the Philippine Islands were 
primitively peopled by aborigines, a small race of 
negroes inhabiting the interior of the forests in 
his time, called Ajetas by the Tagalocs, and 
Negritos by the Spaniards. His theory is that 
at a distant period the Malays invaded the shores 
and drove the indigenous population into the in- 
terior beyond the mountains; afterward, whether 
by accidents on sea, or desirous of availing them- 
selves of the richness of the soil, they were 
joined by the Chinese, the Japanese, the inhabi- 
tants of the archipelago of the South Seas, the 
Javanese, and even the Indians. “It must not then 
be wondered at,” concludes Dr. Gironiere, “that 
from the mixture proceeding from the union of 
these various people, all of unequal physiognomy, 
there have risen the different nuances, distinc- 
tions and types upon which, however, is general- 
ly depicted Malay physiognomy and cruelty.” 
Naturally, in his twenty years’ of residence 
ainong the aborigines the French scientist, who 
had a passion for research among the various 
tribes, gathered much diversified material con- 
cerning their mode of life and as he kept a diary 
the value of his observations and comments is 
apparent. I found his descriptive chapters so 
fascinating that I read the book from cover to 
cover without once laying it down. 


Jala-Jala was a sportsman’s paradise and as the 
doctor was a capital shot he had many wonder- 
ful hunting trips, on which he was always accom- 
panied by his native lieutenant Alila. Famous 
travelers at intervals visited the Frenchman, in- 
cluding the unfortunate Dumont d’Urville, whose 
“Voyage Around the World” gives space to a 
special article on Jala-Jala as also does the work 
of which Rear Admiral Laplace is author. M. 
Mallot, a French geographer of note, also visited 
M. de la Gironiere, and the intrepid hunter H. 
Hamilton Lindsay tells of the good sport he en- 
Joyed in company with the redoubtable overtord. 
It is interesting to note that in 1828 when the 
Spanish government was taking vigorous meas- 
ures to develop its remaining colonies, having 
lost its American possessions, it offered a prize 
of eight thousand piasters to anyone who would 
plant and ripen sixty thousand square feet of cof- 
fee. Dr. Gironiere entered as a competitor and 
despite the ravages caused by buffaloes, wild 
boars, stags, monkeys and the devastating lo- 
custs he persisted in his object and finally ob- 
tained the prize, which was paid over by Signor 
Enriquez, representing the Spanish government. 
His example did much to influence others to per- 
severe in turning the jungles and forests to agri- 
culture. 

Loss of his wife and two children eventually 
caused de la Gironiere to forsake the limpid 
waters of the Laguna, where from Jala-Jala he 
had dispersed generous hospitality to all comers, 
and back to his native land he returned to re- 
ceive the decoration of the legion of honor. But 
Spain owed much to the pioneer Caucasian agri- 
culturist whose indefatigable labors proved so 
inspiring to other colonists, yet it does not ap- 
pear that the doctor’s services were ever recog- 
nized, As a human interest record Dr. Gironiere’s 
diary is of fascinating interest. It well repaid 
the forage into the 25-cent section of the Old 
Book Shop. See. 


Bryan and His Detractors 


“Tf Mr. Bryan saved us from going into a long 
and bloody war with Mexico, he did more for his 
country than several Presidents who might be 
named, including some very recent ones,” says 
Michael Monahan of South Norwalk in the 
Phoenix. This from a man with so much belli- 
gerent suggestiveness in his name, is worth pon- 
dering. 
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Doheny’s Big Park Plan 


I am told that E. L. Doheny has recently made 
extensive purchases in the vicinity of his mag- 
nificent home in Chester Place which are to en- 
able him to carry out liberal plans for a mag- 
Hiacent private park, right°in the heart of the 
most expensive and exclusive residence section 


of the city. The purchases, I understand, in- 
clude the Count Von Schmidt residence and a 
considerable frontage westward along Twenty- 
third street. The extent of the scheme is sug- 
gested by the fact that among the purchases is 
a sixty-room apartment house, which is to be 
removed. All this property, the cost of which 
can only be rouchly estimated, is to be trans- 
formed into a park such as is possible only in 
Southern California. Fountains, secluded walks, 
and all that practically unlimited means can pro- 
cure, are to be installed. The Doheny home al- 
ways has been noted for the lavish nature of its 
entertainments, and the completion of this priv- 
ate park will be the signal for even more mag- 
nificent affairs than those of the past. So elab- 
orate are the plans that it is not expected they 
can possibly be brought to anything resembling 
finality in less than two years, but, naturally, the 
work will be done as fast as it is humanly pos- 
sible. This calls to mind a conversation J heard 
a few days ago, in which a man who is in touch 
with the big financial affairs of the country as- 
serted that he had reason to believe E. L. Do- 
heny is now the wealthiest man in the west, and 
one of the wealthiest in the world, coming prob- 
ably within the first twenty of all countries, nine 
figures in addition to the dollar mark being re- 
quired to record the extent of his fortune. 





Clif Rodman Wins Honors 


Boston exchanges of recent date reveal the 
gratifying news that a Los Angeles youth, Clit- 
ford Rodman, elder son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Rodman of this city, captain of the track 
team at Andover, was the star performer at the 
Harvard interscholastic meet, winning two firsts, 
two hurdle events in fine style. The time was 
16 1-5 seconds, or only one-fifth of a second be- 
hind the world’s record. George Connors, the 
Exeter track coach, writes: “Would you like to 
know who impressed me as the best hurdler I 
have seen in action this spring? Not only so, but 
I think that Clifford Rodman, the Andover cap- 
tain, is the best hurdler J ever saw. Even with 
half the race over, Rodman does not fade. His 
hindermost leg trails as low to the timber as at 
the first and second barriers. At each jump he 
leans his body till his chin tickles his knee-pan. 
More like a rocking-horse than anything else, 
his front leg stiffens above the knee as he soars 
over each obstruction.” High praise this, but 
having seen Cliff in action I can testify to his 
prowess. This summer he is abroad with friends, 
in the Swiss Alps. He will return to Andover in 
September. Felicitations to his proud parents. 
Willoughby, by the way, is the star performer 
at the Sunset Club this week, reading a paper on 
international law, its content and resultant. It 
is a grim topic but if there is any humor in it 
trust Willoughby to bring it to the surface. 





New Story of Battle of Bannockburn 


Speaking before the members of the Celtic Club 
last Tuesday, Professor James Main Dixon of the 
University of Southern California retold the story 
of Bannockburn, using the magic lantern for 
illustrative scenes and maps. The recent investi- 
gations of a brilliant young*Scot, W. M. Mac- 
kenzie, M. A., published in book form last year 
by the firm of Maclehose of Glasgow, Scotland, 
have established the fact that Bannockburn was 
not a victory won by an army which placed itself 
on the defensive, like the British at Waterloo, but 
that on the second day Bruce moved down from 
the higher ground in response to change of front 
on the part of the English. It was a fresh dis- 
play of tactics in the world’s history; the ad- 
vance of infantry on heavy cavairy, an arm of 





the service that was considered invincible in the 
thirteenth century. Fighting began Sunday, June 
23, 1314, and the next day Robert Bruce with 
30,000 men completely routed Edward II with his 
army of 100,000, the English king fleeing for his 
life. Professor Dixotmeave a graphic portrayal 
of this bit of eventful history. 





Host Brent’s Unique Entertainment 


When the new Brent country mansion in the 
Santa Monica mountains was opened with a 
housewarming recentlv, I am told that the hos- 
pitable host “provided a form of entertainment 
that was absolutely unique. Across a valley from 
the house there is a sharp and rather rugged peak. 
Mr. Brent engaged a mountaineer of parts, fur- 
nished him with a flag, with, though lacking the 
“strange device” of the poem, enabled the audi- 
ence to see readily the progress the climber was 
making. Then a pool was organized, each of the 
seventy persons present paying a dollar and 
drawing a slip of paper on which a certain dura- 
tion of time was written. The person whose slip 
came nearest to the time required for the man 
to reach the summit, won the pool, and paid 
the climber five dollars for his w ork. Thus was 
combined a unique spectacle with the thrill of 
“having a bit on.” Rather neat, eh, what? 





Facing an Unknown Menace 


At the first performance of “Never Say Die” 
at the Majestic Monday evening I saw three un- 
dertakers, one clear from Pasadena. 





New Idea in Assessment 


I understand that a young newspaperman is 
making a big success financially by introducing 
to cities throughout the southwest a new idea in 
assessment of real estate, known as the Somers 
system of realty equalization. This is Jim Staf- 
ford, formerly secretary of the State Realty 
Board. The vlan of this Somers system, which 
was originated by a Cleveland firm, is to under- 
take to place an actual market valuation on ev- 
ery piece of property in a city and turn the re- 
sult over to the city assessor for the compilation 
of the tax roll. These appraisers do not pretend 
to be able to tell what a lot is worth just by 
glancing at it. When they get the contract for 
covering a city they divide it into districts, and 
organize an advisory committee of property own- 
ers for each. They consult with these until they 
get authentic values for selected type properties, 
which provide the key to the values in the dis- 
trict. Already Phoenix, Tucson, Prescott and 
Globe have been valued by this plan, and San 
Diego is about to revise its charter so as to 
make it legal. 





Finest Bank on the Desert 


Ever hear of the little town of Seeley? What, 
never? Well, hardly ever? Strange, for the 
First National Bank of Seeley is one of the fin- 
est institutions, physically, and, doubtless, finan- 
cially as well, though of that I am not advised, 
in all the desert country. Its fixtures are of 
mahogany, with expensive fancy glass in artistic 
metal framework. Around the baseboard is 
artistic black marble, white veined. The stranger 
in the small and not extremely impressive com- 
munity, wandering unwarned into this financial 
institution, rubs his eyes and wonders if he has 
stumbled upon an Aladdin’s cave. The secret 
of it is that the fixtures were bought by the 
bank from the First National of Los Angeles, 
when the latter moved from Second and Spring 
to the Van Nuys building, and what was not 
nearly good enough for the new quarters of the 
Elliott-Jess-Burke bank has made the First Na- 
tional of Seeley the envy of every small banker 
from Calexico to El Paso. I have before me a 
postal..card, with “a 'pnoteerapn iti wien tie 
banking population of Seeley, all five of him, 
is draped, shirt-sleeved, in picturesque attitudes 
of nonchalance, checks ‘and bank-books unosten- 
tatiously displayed, along the counter where mil- 
lions have changed hands, while smiling through 
the open wicket is President- Manager-Cashier- 
Teller-Bookkeeper Connett, ready for business, 
a handsome and distinguished looking banker, 
with his grey-tinged Vandyke. President Elliott 
is to be congratulated upon so worthy a Ssucces- 
sor to the fine feathers of yesteryear. 





They Believe in Signs 


On Halidale Avenue there lives a married 
couple well along in years, plentifully supplied 
with the world’s goods, and now passing their 
life in the enjoyment of the rewards of industry. 
The husband, one day, was struck by the inartis- 
tic appearance of the card which housewives 
hang out to notify the driver of the bakery 
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wagon that DO bread supply needs replenishing, 
and, having an artistic knack, fashioned a neat 
board and on it printed in attractive letters, the 
word “Bread.” The following day there was a 
ring at the doorbell, and the wife went to the 
front door, where she found two fashionably 
dressed young women. Upon seeing her they 
seemed a little puzzled and looked at “each other, 
but, finally, one of them ventured to ask, “Have 
you any bread?” Still the woman of the house 
did not understand and thought perhaps these 
young women were selling bread for charity, or 
something of the sort, and said that she was 
sorry, but she had plenty. Mutual embarrass- 
ment followed, until the young women men- 
tioned the sign, “Bread,” and then it was clear. 
The board has been removed and the card re- 
stored. 





Twenty Years of the Orpheum 


This week’s celebration of the third anniver- 
sary of the Orpheum’s occupancy of its Broad- 
way home brings up the speculation, how many 
people now in Los Angeles remember the first 
Orpheum show ever given here? It was nearly 
twenty years ago, and the place was the old 
Grand Opera House. The Los Angeles Theater 
had just been completed, and was managed by 
H. C. Wyatt, housing the high class attractions, 
though it was a considerable venture to place a 
theater so far south of the business district. 
Manager Clarence Drown has unearthed for me 
@ program of the opening week, which began 
the last day of the year 1894. There is only one 
name in the list which is still known to play- 
goers of these days—George ‘“Honeyboy” Evans, 
known then as “The Lone Star Minstrel.” The 
other acts were Price and Lloyd, society sketch 
artists; a male quartet; McCarthy and Reynolds, 
comedy duo; Alice Raymond, “world’s greatest 
cornet virtuoso”; O. K. Sato, tramp grotesque 
juggler; Thomas and Welsh, the Irish senators; 
Senor Don (sic) Juan Caicedo, king of the wire. 
There were™no. moving pictures in those days, 
and the tendencies of the time called for two 
intermissions, generally employed by the men 
of the audience for purposes connected with liq- 
uid refreshment. There was no dramatic sketch 
or playlet of any sort. It was a good bill in 
those days, but now it furnishes a striking an- 
swer to those who pine at times for the “good 
old days of vaudeville.” Eight years later came 
Clarence Drown, the present manager and with 
the building of the Mason Opera House he 
moved the “Orpheum to the Los Angeles The- 
ater, now the Lyceum, the Grand becoming the 
home of shrieking melodrama. The remainder 
of the theater’s history is common knowledge, 
and the final abolition of the bibulous intermis- 
sion with the establishment of the new house 
itself is significant of the great change in the 
character of vaudeville since the Orpheum frst 
came. 





Terms of Industrial Statistics 


A. E. Morphy, assistant secretary of the Idi- 
son Company, has a little fun at the expense of 


“the boss” in the current issue of the company’s 
publication, Edison Current Topics. Says the 
paragrapher: “Rk. H. Ballard, secretary and as- 


sistant general manager, is on his annual pil- 
grimage to Lake Tahoe. Present estimates are 
that he will secure twenty-eight per cent more 
fish this year than last, with the decrease of six 
per cent in the cost per fish.” In the same lit- 
tle magazine Charley Peirson, the editor, has a 
sapient remark to make in ‘the course of an 
article on “Conservative Optimism” which the 
local prosperity howlers might digest with profit: 
“To be a gaod horse-sense optimist it isn’t ab- 
solutely necessary to wear blinders, nor stalk in 
darkness through the shifting status of financial, 
industrial and political conditions.” 





Boxing Not a Lost Art 


Occasionally, a writer breaks out in one of the 
magazines with a declaration that boxing is a 
lost art, and that there are no pugilists today 
who could stand»against such men as John L. 
Sullivan, Robert ere none and James J. Cor- 
bett were in their prime. It is the same old 
story of the good old days, which gather glori- 
fication through the mist of distance. Like ev- 
erything else, boxing is now a science, and the 
hairy giants of a generation ago would be as- 
tonished were they pitted against the men of to- 
day. A sport like this, which goes on from year 
to year, cannot lose and must ~ain in efficiency 
of its exponents. The boxing game today is 
faster, more interesting to the spectators, less 
dangerous to the participants than ever before. 
It is no longer a contest to see which of the con- 
testants can hit the harder, but which can hit 
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more frequently and protect himself at the same 
time. There is no such thing as “the good old 
days’ in boxing, or anything else. 


Little Theater Redivivus 


With Monday night the Little Theater will 
resume operations, but with a different policy 
from the ill-fated venture of last winter. The 
prices will be brought down to the easy reach 
of all interested in drama, and a company has 
been organized which, headed by Constance 
Crawley, should attract even the most casual of 
playgoers. Frank Egan is the genius of the en- 
terprise, but he has an excellent mundane aide 
in Col. Bill Stoermer who, it seems to me, we 
heard of last in connection with the Press Ciub 
jinks. Stoermer’s connection with the enterprise 
means more than would appear on the surface to 
those who know him not. He is no kid-glove 
manager, no high-brow theorist. He is just a 
wide-awake, hustling theatrical manager, who has 
a fair idea (which is about as far as any theatri- 
cal manager can go) of what the public wants. 
It has been learned in a few weeks of great 
tribulation that there are not enough people in 
Los Angeles willing to pay $2 a seat for pro- 
ductions of plays of a subtle, literary sort, to 
make the Little Theater profitable. It remains 
now to be seen whether or not there is a sufn- 
cient number of persons willing to pay about the 
regular stock company prices, for perform- 
ances by a good company, of plays which have 
literary value, but also are adapted to the de- 
Mankd= Gt ordinary audiences. if not, then it 
would be well for the Drama League to take 
stock of itself and find out just exactly what its 
mission is on this mundane sphere, where artists 
must live if art is to progress. It is not a case 
with Mr. Egan and Mr. Stoermer of “Millions 
in itor they know that, at best, the returns 
can only be moderate, even with capacity busi- 
ness. But it is a final test of what the many 
people who have professed an interest in good 
plays really mean. 


Another Home of the Dance 


Speaking of the Little Theater reminds me of 
John Blackwood, speaking of Blackwood re- 
minds me of dancing, and speaking of dancing 
reminds me of the Little Theater again. Appar- 
ently, dancing is going to retain its grip 
throughout the sumimer. It was generally be- 
lieved that it would pass on with the change of 
seasons, but I learn that there are sessions of 
would-be tangoers and maxixers in the ball- 
room of the Little Theater building every Mon- 
day and Thursday evening, and there, preferring 
the seclusion of this form of worship of Terpsi- 
chore to the various Jardins, Palaises, Maisons, 
and other Frenchy institutions, disport them- 
selves to their hearts’ content. 


New Arm of the Service 

“Wanted—TIwo arm waitresses, $12 per week, 
oil fields” reads an advertisement in a local pa- 
per. I thought I had heard of every sort of 
domestic servant, but two arm waitresses, de- 
spite the fact that most Waitresses have two 
arms, is a new classification. And is the $12 the 
stipend tor each arm, or only for each waitress? 
Is the waitress expected to be able to toss a 
plate of hash the length of a twelve-foot table 
with vequal precision with either arm? I seek 
enlightenment. I have heard of “strong-arm” 
waitresses. 


To Enlarge State University 


Alumni of the University of California are 
being enlisted in the eleventh hour task of get- 
ting upon the ballot a proposal for a bond issue 
of $1,800,000 for new buildings at Berkeley. The 
buildings wanted are for agriculture, chemistry, 
addition to the library, and a class-room building 
to replace North Hall, which is described as a 
firetrap. Attention is drawn to the fact that the 
university has only five permanent buildings on 
the campus, the others being of wood, or with 
only exterior walls of plaster or brick. The 
Alumni Association points out that while only 
one other American university has so many 
students as California, none of any importance 
has such poor buildings as all but a few of the 
state’s fine institution. “When President Wheeler 
came to the university,” says the announcement, 
in conclusion, “there were 52 class-rooms and 
2500 students. There are now 68 class-rooms 
and 7000 students.” 


Misquoting John Wesley 

This is the period of baccalaureate sermons 
and of commencement addresses, when speakers 
are fond of referring unctuously to slavery and 
its abolition as a wonderiul achievement over the 
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forces of evil. Quoting, as they think, from John 
Wesley, they term it the “sum of all human vil- 
lanies.” But Wesley used the expression of the 
slave trade, which was certainly associated with 
enough horrors to call forth the strongest ex- 
pressions of condemnation, But with Whitefield 
and other associates mildly approving the sys- 
tem of negro slavery, and with most of his 
friends, at least, condoning it, Wesley was little 
likely to use so extreme a phrase. Besides, it is 
unfair to negro slavery to characterize it in this 
way. Students of history are at one in admitting 
that it meant, on the whole, an uplift for the 
negro; and that the negro type prospered under 
conditions which were not theoretically ideal, to 
be sure, but yet presented very attractive human 
aspects. The good slave, like the good master, 
was a good man, and there were hundreds and 
thousands of him. No one wishes slavery back 
again, but to call the system the “sum of all hu- 
man villanies” is both to misquote Wesley and 
give utterance to a sheer fallacy. 


New Sporting Publication Coming 


Next week there will be another publication 
added to the long list of papers printed in Los 
Angeles, This will be known as “Rialtografs,” 
and its editor, publisher, and sole receipient of 
“prickbats and boucuets’ will be Jay Davidson, 
my sporting editor in the era of The Daily 
News. Jay will still hold his position as sport- 
ing editor of the Herald, this, of course, being 
undoubtable proof that that ‘publication is not 
owned by W. R. Hearst, who has an ironclad 
rule that no one of his ‘employes may use his 
superfluous energy—what he does not want they 
must not use. The new venture will be devoted 
to baseball, pugilism, billiards, moving pictures, 
theatrical gossip and kindred affairs about town. 
I hope it mav enjoy a longer and more profit- 
able existence than most of the weeklies which 
keep cropping up from time.tomtime. This de- 
partment of The Graphic is not used for promo- 
tion purposes, but it is a matters of news, in this 
connection, to recall the fact that this weeklv 
has been appearing without lapse for more than 
twenty-one years, and has seen the rise and fall 
of many a worthy effort. 


Investment Company Tangle Clears 


Seldom has any body of men undertaken 
gratuitously so tremendous a task as that assumed 
by the board of directors of the Los Angeles In- 
vestment Company. Not only were the internal 
affairs in a tangle, but disappointed stockholders 
banded together to harry them in every way pos- 
sible, in a short-sighted spirit of trying to grab, 
denounce and close up the business, which would 
have meant great loss to themselves. Patiently, 
the directors have contested the suits and won at 
every point, until this week they have been able 
to bring the affairs of the company down to a 
specific point, so that all may know the exact 
situation. The deficit announced is a frank state- 
ment of the worst that can be expected, but it is 
only a “book” shortage, and there is reason to 
believe most of it can be retrieved. The state- 
ment issued by Manager Austin O. Martin is a 
model of clearness and frankness, and the skies 
are not all gray if the people interested will drop 
their bickerings and follow his closing injunc- 
tion: “A display of the public spirit, for which 
Los Angeles is famous, with everyone ‘pulling 
the same way on the rope’—working to make this 
institution successful and profitable—is the one 
thing which will avail the stockholders in the 
present situation. Say a good word for the com- 
pany. Give it your business in real estate, insur- 
ance, rentals, architecture, lumber and other lines 
and help to upbuild. Don’t talk about disaster— 
do something to help along. Boost—don't knock. 
Believe in the honesty, integrity and fidelity of 
those who represent you. Give no ear to the 
malicious maunderings of the few malcontents 
with ‘axes to grind.’ Be hopeful and judge by 
definite results. Get together—now is the time 
to co-operate. The issue rests with you.” 


Hiring an Office Boy 


There is a clever little woman in business in 
Los Angeles who has solved the eternal office 
boy problem. It has been estimated that the 
average tenure of these necessary employes is 
about four months, when they either get restless, 
or decide upon their ultimate careers and quit. 
To insure the maximum of efficiency for the 
period is the problem. The woman in question 
was able to pay as much as $8 a week for a boy, 
but found that to do so at the outset was de- 
moralizing. So the last time she was widowed of 
her Mercury she engaged a lad at $4 a week, and 
told him that every week he did his work 
thoroughly and well she would increase his wages 
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25 cents until he had reached $8. The result was 
magical, For sixteen weeks she was assured of 
perfect service, for how many are there in any 
walk of life who would not put forth their great- 
est efforts to gain an increase in income of 6%4% 
weekly, or double in four months. If the boy 
does not continue efficient after that the same 
course will be repeated with a successor. 


King and Queen See What We Saw 


Queen Mary hates the tango. Until recently 
she never saw the dance, but in that spirit which 
has endeared her (sarcasm) to British society 
since her husband ascended the throne, she 
placed the ban upon it. Recently, Maurice and 
Florence Walton, who entertained many social 
folk at the Huntington and Maryland Hotels in 
Pasadena last winter while playing an Orpheum 
engagement, danced for their majesties at a 
week-end party given by a Russian grand duke. 
After much urging the queen consented to com- 
mand the tango, and those who saw the Wal- 
tons will not be surprised to learn that Mary 
was surprised into expressions of highest ap- 
proval. Waterloo was play beside this. 


Latest Thing in Mourning 


When Mrs. Leslie Carter arrived in New York 
from Europe last week, she brought the latest 
idea in mourning with her. In addition to deep 
black conventional garb, worn because of the 
death of her mother, she had a three-inch black 
band across her veil, covering her mouth A 
few more incidents of this sort, and the barbaric 
habit of endeavoring to make the entire world 
gloomy by parading personal grief, will fall into 
the desuetude it deserves. 


Event That Was Not Celebrated 


I wonder what was the matter with the various 
organizations self-consecrated to the “gospel of 
boost” that they overlooked the opening of direct 
trolley service to San Bernardino this week. In 
fact, I obtained my information on the subject 
from the San Bernardino papers, nothing that I 
can remember having been printed here at all, 
This is one of the most important transportation 
events in Southern California in many months, as 
the neighbors out San Bernardino wav fully real- 
ize ars would seem that our 70000000000000 Boost- 
ing Club or whatever it is called is so deeply in- 
terested in the abstract idea that it overlooks real 
occasions, when the tumult and the shouting 
would mean something. 


From 1627 to 1914 


“In 1627 Walter Carey write a pamphlet with 
this suggestive title: “The Present State of Eng- 
land, expressed in this Paradox, Our Fathers 
were very Rich with Little, and we Poor with 
Much’,”’ says a writer in the Yale Review, who 
remarks later: “In 1860 there was one consider- 
able candy shop in New York, while today there 
is one such shop in nearly every business block.” 
His conclusions are that prices are much lower 
now on nearly every item of human use, but we 
have more ways to spend money. 


Is This Tainted Literature 


Will Frank Wiggins please investigate whether 
ot not A. H. Fitch of Dobbs Ferry, N.Y, "Fee 
ceived any—shall we say incentive—for incor- 
porating in his new book on Father Serra, the 
following paragraph: “The physical conditions of 
Santa Barbara are almost perfect. “Divemeliinmees 
while it tends to reposefulness, is not enervating. 
The sparkling atmosphere, the clear, unflecked 
sky, the blaze of light on sunny days—conditions 
which when repeated first excite, then weary, and 
gradually predispose the healthy man to a state 
of inactivity which has nothing in common with 
a state of serenity—are not repeated here day by 
day with unvarying regularity. Frequently, soft 
mists sweep in from the sea, veiling the splendor 
of the sun, and imparting a refreshing moisture 
tothe air. The traveler feels pleasantly braced, 
predisposed to contentment, and to forget any 
trials w hich may have beset him.” If space was 
for sale in Mr. Fitch’s book for promotion pur- 
poses why did we not invest? Los Angeles re- 
Sere scant courtesy, and no climatic praise 
at all. 


Jack London’s “Drunks” 


Michael Monahan does not believe Jack Lon- 
don is telling either the truth, the whole truth, 
or nothing but the truth, in his purported auto- 
biography, “John Barleycorn,” and says; “Per- 
sonally I take his drunks like his socialism and 
his frenzied demands for the Revolution, cum 
grano salis. However that may be, we have to 
go back to Rousseau if we would match the raw- 
ness of Jack London’s confessions.” 





THE GRAPHIC 


| Idlemry Jel. Kmibbs, Author of “Overland Red” 


VERY now and then a book is 


4 nublished anonymously, creates a 
sensation, and sets the literary world 
a-guessing as to its authorship. 
“Overland Red,” one of the best sell- 
ers of recent years, is such an one. 
Ordinarily, anonymity is used to pro- 
test an author from personal difficul- 
ties which might arise from being 
known as the sponsor for radical 
ideas, or from the embarrassment re- 
sultant from baring his or her own 
life. There was no such reason for 
concealment of identity by the author 
Of the stirring story of frontier days, 
and everyone has wondered why the 
writer of so wholesome a tale should 
not want his name on the cover in 
bright gold. 


Well, perhaps that never will be 
known. But The Graphic has been 
authorized to issue the first announce- 
ment of the name of the creator of 
this new character of fiction. He is 
Henry Herbert Knibbs, and he lives 
at 711 Cole Avenue, Los Angeles— 
when he is not out in the mountains, 
or in the mining camps, or renewing 
his friendship with the desert. Prac- 
tically all the material for the story 
was gathered within thirty miles of 
Los Angeles, and yet not in the man- 
ner of the usual “earnest seeker of 
atmosphere.” 

Mr. Knibbs was born at Niagara 
Falls, Canada, about forty years ago, 
and the first fifteen years of his life, 
as he puts it, were devoted to “boat- 
ing, swimming, fishing, hunting in the 
Pennsylvania hills, learning to use an 
axe, catch trout and dislike school.” 
His school he took painlessly, and his 
principal activities had to do with 
gymnasiums and outdoor affairs. 
Leaving school he became a traveling 
salesman for a coal company, then 
assistant superintendent of a foundry, 
and at twenty-five married. 

After several years in railroad work 
he began to realize that there was 
something he had overlooked in his 
school career, and to remedy this he 
went to Harvard where he specialized 
in English. Here he published a vol- 
ume of verse entitled “First Poems,” 
by “Henry K. Herbert” (toujours la 
tres modestie.) At this time also he 
wrote “Lost Farm Camp,” which was 
published by Houghton Mifflin. 

Three years ago next October, Mr. 
Knibbs came to Los Angeles—and 
has stayed. He wrote “Stephen 
March’s Way” which was published 
also by Houghton Mifflin, and then 
made up his mind that he would write 
a western story. He went north look- 
ing for it but found it not. Returning 
empty-handed, he fell in with his story 
right around Los Angeles. His boon 
companions of late have been cow- 
punchers and “mule-skinners” from 
whom he has learned the ways of the 
rope and the plains. He did not try 
foreet them to do trieks@rememim for 
purposes of fiction, and so they gave 
him more than he could have asked. 

Verse has appealed to Mr. Knibbs 
of late, as a medium for the expres- 
sion of the spirit of the west, and a 
considerable amount of it has been 
published in eastern magazines. His 
latest poem is printed on this page of 
The Graphic. Houghton Mifflin & 
Co. have stated that they will publish 
his western verse in one volume in 
the fall. Above all else, Mr. Knibbs 
is a man who loves peoples. Tramps, 
“breeds” of the Canadian border, 
lumbermen—he is at home with all of 
them, and so “Overland Red” rings 
true. If you want to know why he 
published it anonymously you will 
have to ask him, but his new western 
story, which he expects to write this 
fall, will doubtless have on the cover 
“By Henry Herbert Knibbs—Author 
of Overland Red.” 


MR. KNIBBS IN HIS FAVORITE OCCUPATION 


CALIFORNIA 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs. 


Author of “Overland Red” 


To H. 
"Weil, my toast is California,’ the speaker mildly said, 
As he rose to do the honors—in his way. 
“But you're taking lengthy chances on what’s going to be said, 
Though it’s nothing new but put a different way. 


“So here’s to California, the loved, the last, the best; 
To her women and her horses and her men; 

To El Camino Real winding gray and lazy to the west, 
Loafing up the range and loafing down again. 


“And here’s to California the land of light and gold; 
To the poppies nodding happy in the sun; 

To the snow upon the mountains shining bright and white and cold; 
To the old trails, and the new trails just begun. 


“To the buckaroos a-riding out across the old Tejon; 
To the mules a-jingling lively down the grade; 

To the herder squatted smoking by his little shack alone, 
Where the mocking-birds are dreaming in the shade. 


“To the girls that know a saddle from a pancake on a hoss; 
To the desert rat with ‘color’ on the brain; 

To the rushing, slushing rivers that no man has learned to boss 
When the ridges shed the roaring winter rain. 


“To the husky pick-and-shovel boys that came in forty-nine, 
With no outfit but a blanket and a gun; 
And this drink it comes most natural—for one of ’em was mine, 
the same as does his son. 


To her women and her horses and her men; 
A blessing on those living here—and God help all the rest; 
In concluding—we’'ll stand up and drink again.” 


Los Angeles Man im Dublin 


AS it “the call of the wold?” 

Was it generations of Irish an- 
cestors? Was it the very love of the 
Old Sod that drew me once more to 
Ireland? What was the compelling 


force that made it impossible for me 
to get beyond Queenstown? I shall 
never regret this visit. I have seen 
the dawn of a new era for Ireland, 
which I hope will be the realization of 
the dearest dream of her people. 


I have visited this island of turmoil 
and strife many times in the past, and 
have seen it in the midst of poverty 
and despair. When the _ thatchless, 
dismantled cottage stood as a mute 
witness to the tragedies incident to 
the evictions. These wild scenes have 
left but memories soon to be forgot- 


ten in this era of comparative plenty. 


And he loved this land 
“So I drink to California the darling of the west; 


The quaint specter of famine is now 
but a misty shadow in the deep re- 
cesses of the past. 


After a hundred years of political 
struggles, insurrections and blood- 
shed, legislation has been secured in 
the British house of commons that 
will give the much desired home rule, 
and an Irish parliament will once 
more be established in Dublin. 
Whether this will prove an unmixed 
blessing, only time will tell. The 
lowering cloud of Ulster opposition 
does not portend well for the future 
Of Ghismeact. 


If it only affected the Irish people, 
all would now be settled, but, unfor- 
tunately, such is not the case. The 
act was framed for the home govern- 
iment ot all Ireland. Munster, Con- 
navight, and Ulster alike. The nine 
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northern counties which comprise the 
latter province are bitterly opposed to 
the disorganization of the Union, and 
especially do they object to being 
governed from Dublin, where they 
will be in a hopeless minority in par- 
hament. 

It must be remembered that a good- 
ly proportion of the people of Ulster 
are not Irish, nor are they Catholics, 
but are mostly Scotch and English 
Presbyterians, whose industries and 
commerce have always been greatly 
favored by England and whose relig- 
ion has been undisturbed. Naturally, 
they are loth to see any break in 
these conditions, which they believe 
home rule would bring about; but the 
{rishman of the south is equally in- 
sistent that he, too, be considered. 

Whether a peaceful, 1f not alto- 
gether satisfactory, adjustment of 
their differences be had, or whether 
this island which has been the scene 
of so much disturbance and bloodshed 
from its earliest time, will again be 
thrown into civil war, is the question 
hanging in the balance; needless to 
say much depends upon the attitude 
of England. 

Every Irishman is a politician, many 
are statesmen. I have avoided the 
latter, and have been content to get 
my impressions of the present situa- 
tion from the politicians who are tem- 
porarily employed as farmers, peat- 
cutters, car drivers, factory hands and 
other dignified forms of Irish indus- 
try. I have striven to get to the mind 
of these people, a mind so complex 
and yet so simple that the English- 
man has never been able to compre- 
hend it, especially when his limited 
efforts in that direction have always 
been made from a distance spanning 
the Irish Sea. 


To those who would criticize the 
Irish for their ceaseless effort to free 
themselves from English rule, it must 
be borne in mind that they are es- 
sentially a different people. The 
Aryan is the closest ethnological class- 
ification common to both nations. 
The English germanic-anglo saxon. 
The Irish Celtic, with the Celtic mind 
that remembers the past with a pe- 
eculiar commingling of fact and fiction, 
history, traditions and myths. They 
remember that glorious old chieftain 
Brian Boru. They likewise remember 
with sorrow the thousand years of 
Anglo Saxon dominance, arrogance 
and intolerance. They remember the 
invasion of Bruce and the long years 
of distress that followed. 

They remember Cromwell and his 
army which over-ran and devastated 
their island, slaughtering mercilessly, 
and confiscating their lands, (accord- 
ing to Allison, no fewer than eight 
nmullion acres), when so great was the 
desolation, that it was said,» [here 
was not water enough to drown a 
man, trees enough to hang a man, or 
earth enough to bury a man.” 

They remember the desperate strug- 
gle to stamp out their religion, and of 
the persecution and intolerance that 
have been continuous since the Re- 
formation in England, and was only 
abated in the last century. They re- 
member all, they accept all as a thing 
of the past, the days of bitter hatred 
of their oppressors are gone. They are 
buoyant and cheerful and alive to the 
future. Thev worship the heroes who 
have died in their cause, and see with 
home government their complete re- 
ligious and political emancipation, 
which to their minds must mean a 
prosperity that they, nor their fathers 
for fifty generations had never known. 

Yet how far, or how near are they 
from a realization of their dreams? 
The home rule bill has passed the 
house of commons for the third time, 
and will without the approval of the 
house of lords, automatically become 
a law. John Redmond the National- 
ist leader, who has devoted his best 
energies to sectiring its passage is 
resting content that the work begun 


(Continued on Page 7.) 
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THE GRA PHI'C 


Week’s News in Perspective 


It cost the newspapers of the world mii- 
lions of dollars to print the stories 
herein summarized, and in less than a 
month you will have forgotten nearly 
every word of it. Still we wonder at 
the high cost of living! 


Friday, June 19 

IN LOS ANGELES: Attack on Superin- 
tendent of Schools Francis may re- 
Sult in public inquiry. 

ELSEWHERE: L. C. Dyer, Republican, 
unseated, and M. J. Dill, Democrat, 
seated as member of the house of 
representatives for twelfth Missouri 
district because of election frauds in 
1912 * * * 
belching * * . Mine explo- 
Sion in Canada kills 197 i & 
Detective W. J. Burns ousted from 
International police body at Grand 


Rapids convention because of proof | 


of manufacturing evidence * * * 
Villa and Carranza quarrel appears 
to be ended. 


Saturday, June 20 

IN LOS ANGELES: Official statement 
by Los Angeles Investment Co. shows 
book deficit of $7,401,807.30 * * * 
Corner of Broadway and Seventh 
street declared most valuable prop- 
erty in city and appraised at $15,000 
a foot kd <s - Petitions out 
for city and county consolidation 
amendment to state constitution 
* * * Mayor and Police Com- 
missioner Morgan in controversy and 
latter is warned to give no direct 
orders to police. 

ELSEWHERE: Biplane rams dirigible 
near Vienna, nine persons’ killed 
z - * Men speaking for suffrag- 
ettes ducked and women harried in 
London when attempt is made to @dis- 
rupt Lioyd-George meeting * * * 
Southern Pacific valley line tied up 
two days by washouts near Caliente. 


Sunday, June 21 

IN LOS ANGELES: In last week Los 
Angeles ball team won two games, 
Venice four, one tied, dropping An- 
gels from first place to third and 
raising Venice vice versa i ad * 
Martin Bekins telegraphs willingness 
to resign from public utilities com- 
mission if friends so desire. 

ELSEWHERE: George A. Ralphs of 
Los Angeles killed when huge 
boulder topples over near Arrow- 
head es * i Villa advances on 
Zacatecas cs . x Royal birth- 
day honors announced in England, 
and include Beecham the pill mag- 
nate, 


Monday, June 22 

IN LOS ANGELES: Announcement is 
made of proposed railway to run 
from Denver and tap rich territory 
in Utah and Arizona : * sa 
Intermediate school teachers win in 
controversy for higher salary * * * 
Initiative petition to give Los An- 
geles a state building has sufficient 
Signatures. 


ELSEWHERE: Southern Pacific wins 
supreme court decision in suit con- 
cerning title to oil lands variously 
estimated to be worth twenty to five 
hundred millions ” a ” Aero- 
plane America which will attempt 
flight across Atlantic is launched 
* * * Tornado sweeps middle 
west * : ad Permission by 
interstate commerce commission for 
railways to increase freight rates is 
forecasted. 


Tuesday, June 23 
IN LOS ANGELES: Announced that lo- 
cal banks will distribute about $600,- 
000 to stockholders before July Ii 
* * * Minority members of school 
board ordered to file written charges 
against Superintendent Ifrancis for 
investigation * ng bs Walter 
Bordwell announces candidacy for 
chief justice of state supreme court. 
ELSEWHERE: Union riots in Butte; 
one killed 2 te J Villa suf- 


in siege of Zacatecas 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation confers gold medal on Col. 
Gorgas for sanitation work at Pan- 
ama * : 7 Kastern storm 
reaches South Dakota and causes 
much damage to Watertown. 


Wednesday, June 24 

IN LOS ANGELES: Los Angeles In- 
vestment Co. uys stock of old board 
at auction, and announces. suit 
against former directors for $2,258,- 
920 na * sc Word received that 
local Ad Club won first prize for 
efficiency at Toronto Convention. 


fers reverse 
* * * 


Mount Lassen still | ELSEWHERE: Villa takes Zacatecas 


at cost to rebels of 2200 killed and 
wounded * 4 * Toll of middle 
west storms thirteen lives and $1,- 
500,000 property loss . bi - 
Slight sagging in surface of conti- 
nent caused by arrival in New York 
of Theodore Roosevelt * “ 4 
President Wilson commutes to expire 
at once the sentences of four of the 
dynamite conspirators: others must 
serve terms * * King Peter 
of Servia abdicates in favor of son 
Prince Alexander, 


Thursday, June 25 
IN LOS ANGELES: Five killed and one 
badly hurt in, auto accident near 
Point Firmin * = * City to 
make offer to purchase Edison Com- 
pany plant _ ss m Mulholland 
repeats water shortage story of 1906 
with decorations; Says aqueduct 
Saved the day * * * Insur- 
ance convention opens. 
BHLSEWHERE: H. B. Claflin Company 
of New York, great dry goods house, 
fails * * Villa, Gonzales 
and Oberon now concentrating on 
Campaign against Mexico City * * #* 
Steamer in flames sighted off Santa 
Barbara but not identified. 


CAMP LIFE IN YOSEMITE 


[ T cost four University of California 


men just fifteen dollars for a three 
weeks’ outing in the Yosemite: 
is five dollars a week, 
raulroad fare to and from Merced to 
Berkeley. And this yielded a visit to 
the big trees, Wawona, Yosemite, and 


that 
including the 


Other places. These four men who 
took the recent trip and whom I met 
at Wawona, Yosemite and _ other 
places, were Messrs. T. R. parrishi, 
H. C. Newman, K. S. Cairns, and 
George Pettes. Other University 
men joined them in the Yosemite; but 
I have forgotten their names; Parrish, 
Pettes, Newman and Cairus tramped 
with their packs from Merced to Wa- 
wona where I met them. 

“Come down to the camp after sup- 
per,” invited Pettes. I accepted. 
Their camp was in God’s great out- 
doors with no other canopy but that 
of a great pine that lived and thrived 
near the happy, rushing, and, just 
then, boisterous south fork of the 
Merced. Under the pine tree was a 
freshly made wide bed of pine need- 
les; a bed big enough for four big 
University men. 

“Where’s the artist of the bunch?” 
I inquired, inspired by seeing a little 
jar filled with fresh wild flowers 
hanging on a branch over the neat 
pine-needle bedding. 

Parrish laughed outright. Pettes 
looked up in surprise. “It must be 
either Cairns or Newman,” he smiled. 
The place was as neat and clean as 
any housewife would desire. 

“We had a buily supper—a great 
big pot of dandy beans, not canned 
beans; we cooked them ourselves,” 
and they patted their well-filled stom- 
achs, just as you and I have often 
done. By the way, there is a single 
little store at Wawona, where you can 
procure food and other necessities at 
reasonable prices. 

“A deer came to our camp a few 





moments ago,” burst out Cairns, “he 
came within fifty feet and I got a pic- 
ture. We all tried to get you, even 
the blacksmith yelled for you and 
cried ‘if only that man were around 
now!’ and we all tried to keep the 
deer—to hem him in until some one 
could get you with the camera!” 

“But you didi al lauened, 

“No, he made for the woods when 
your name was mentioned.” 

The men remained at Wawona 
three or four days tramping up to 
the Mariposa big tree, to the top of 
the Chilnualna falls, to Signal Peak 
and other places. Then they started 
to tramp into the Yosemite, twenty- 
six miles distant. 


“You chaps were wise to come in 
by the way of Wawona and to see 
the Mariposa big trees before going 
into the valley,” I said, adding, “If I 
were going with you fellows I would 
say camp at Inspiration Point tonight. 
You will never regret it. Get the eve- 
ning lights and go down into the val- 
ley in the early morning. It will be 
an experience of a life time.” 

They did it and when I met them 
later in the Yosemite, each one ex- 
pressed deep appreciation. In the 
valley the men rented a tent from the 
Yosemite store (there is only one) for 
two dollars for the first week, and a 
dollar and a half for the second week. 
Here is a list of their expenses: 

Stove rent, fifty cents a week; lan- 
tern, fifteen cents; axe, twenty cents; 
wash basin and basket, fifteen cents, 
all by the week. Each meal averaged 
them fifteen cents a man and they 
had plenty and had what they cared 
most for. 


For breakfast they would have 
mush, potatoes, bacon or ham, occa- 
sionally eggs, and frequently flap- 
jacks with maple syrup; they would 
have bread, milk and coffee; of 
course not all these at once but a 
normal, plenteous choice. 

Now, these healthy, happy sensible 
chaps could eat well. I can testify 
to that for I was one of them at camp 
hve suppers and my mouth did water 
for the savory things! 

At midday when tramping, they 
would eat cheese, raisins, canned 
meats. Then their lunches would av- 
erage nineteen cents a man. 

For supper in camp they would 
frequently have beef stewed with rice 
——an immense pot; baked potatoes, 
bread, stewed dried fruit, and water 
to drink. 


The joy of life coursed through the 
veins of these happy chaps and they 
were the better for their experience 
in the great out doors and the les- 
sons they learned from nature. They 
all gained in weight; they averaged 
tramping twenty-five miles a day, and 
each carried a thirty pound pack 
through rough country. 


For those persons who want camp- 
ing plots for theselves in the Yosem- 
ite the United States Government has 
set aside fine locations along the Mer- 
ced river not far from the village and 
the Sentinel House. Every conveni- 
ence is offered the poor, the middle 
class, and the rich, while the staple 
articles of food and other necessaries 
may be had in the valley at reasonable 
prices. 

IT remember one of the students 
rented a great double blanket at the 
store and paid fifty cents a week for 
it. I used to get fresh fruit at this 
Store as good and at as reasonable a 
price as in Los Angeles, and I had 
occasion to get other things at the 
same fair prices. These remarks are 
made merely to show you that anyone 
can pass a vacation in the Yosemite 
and you are made to feel that the 
United States government has your 
interest at heart even if artistic appre- 
ciation has not yet reached a desired 
standard as to the fitness of certain 
things there. 

If you do not care to have your own 
tent plot you can secure good food, 
comfort and fun at any of the three 
camps: Camp Lost Arrow at the foot 
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of Yosemite falls, Camp Ahwahnee, 
at the foot of the short trail to Gla- 
cier Point, and Camp Curry at the 
base of Glacier Point. Each of these 
camps has its individual attractions. 
At Camp Lost Arrow, and at Camp 
Curry the rates are $2.50 a day or $15 
a week. At Camp Ahwahnee the 
rates are from $3°to $3.50 a dayne 
you have your choice and each camp 
is delightful and highly satisfactory 
to those who enjoy outdoor living. 
For those who want a roof the Sen- 
tinel House (the only hotel in the 
Yosemite) will respond to comfort, 
appetite and ease. It is true that the 
hotel is an old one, and it is also true 
that a new modern hostelry should 
have been built under the direction of 
the United States government long 
since; it is also true that Wm. M. Sell, 
Jr., sets a good table and keeps the 
rooms scrupulously clean. The big, 
mealy, baked potatoes, hot from the 
oven, with a great piece of butter 1 
shall not forget. These potatoes are 
a good advertisement for the Sentinel. 
Every American, every man, wom- 
an and child ought to see the Yosem- 
ite—the incomparable Yosemite! 
MODE WINEMAN 
Yosemite, June 20, 1914, 


Los Angeles Man in Dublin 
(Continued from Page 6.) 


by O’Connell and Parnell has at last 
been finished. 

Catholic Ireland which has hereto- 
fore been the seat of dissension, the 
people “agin the government” as it 
were, has changed places with Ulster. 
Now the former conditions have been 
reversed. Ulster is armed and ready 
to fight and die in its opposition to 
home rule; a condition at first hard to 
understand; why these, heretofore, - 
loyal citizens should be willing to take 
up arms against their King? Is it 
their loyalty to the United Kingdom? 
Is it religious motives, and a fear of 
Catholic dominance? Is it that they 
think their extensive linen industry, 
which has been so favored by Eng- 
land will be jeopardized? They give 
these and many other reasons for their 
bitter opposition to what they believe 
iS a pernicious act. And it cannot be 
doubted that they are in deadly earn- 
est. The drilling and training of the 
Ulster volunteers the last two years, 
and more lately the signing of the 
covenant by thousands, has been more 
than a mere threat, to menace the 
passage of the bill. 

They not only have a well-drilled 
body of men, numbering nearly twice 
as many as the standing army of the 
United States, but they are arming 
and equipping at an alarming rate, 
and, apparently, without serious op- 
position or hindrance from England. 
The spirit of Ulster is well exemplified 
in the recent speech of Sir Edward 
Carson the able, if somewhat pyro- 
technical, leader of the Covenanters of 
Ulster. He said he was a Coven- 
anter who was going to keep his cov- 
enant. “So resolved are we, that we 
are ready to fight it out to the bitter 
end. * * * we have been jeered at 
for using wooden guns to drill with, 
but we have changed them to mau- 
Sers * “Me we sefteearound dis. 
patch riders, and within three hours 
fifty thousand volunteers were mobil- 
ized * * * and within four hours 
we had thirty-five thousand rifles and 


; three million rounds of ammunition in 


their place * * * But if the gov- 
ernment imagined that the third read-_ 
ing of the bill, was the last act of the 
drama, I will tell them that it was 
only the first of a gruesome tragedy.” 

We can watch with the deepest in- 
terest the outcome of this embroglio, 
yet with a great degree of confidence 
in its ultimate peaceful settlement, 
relying upon the sound, good judg- 
ment of the party leaders, and feeling 
that Ireland has finally emerged from 
the slough of despond to a bright era 
of peace and plenty. 

JAMES A. KEENEY 

Dublin, June 10, 1914, 








Admitting that Brieux’ “Damaged | George’s 


Goods,” which Richard Bennett is so 
abiy demonstrating at the Mason this 
week, ceases to be a play with the 
dramatic climax of the second act, 
the intense interest aroused in the 
clinic—which is what the third act 
resolves itself into—amply recom- 
penses for the disappearance of the 
characters whose pitiable fortunes 
have been followed in the two pre- 
ceding acts. Unless one places the 
thesis, and what it teaches, first, there 
will be disappointment for the aver- 
age theatergoer in the powerful soci- 
ological drama which Brieux has 
evolved, but having in mind the edu- 
cative value of “Damaged Goods’ 
and its remarkable agency for reform, 
all else is subsidiary. 


Throughout, the theme is “I didn’t 
know,” and to substitute knowledge 
for ignorance is the chief objective 
of the play. Pitilessly, ruthlessly, 
remorselessly this lesson is driven 
home, the doctor’s earnest admoni- 
tions and warnings ever ringing in 
one’s ears with the tenacious penetra- 
tion of a Greek chorus. “As ye sow 
that shall ye reap’ is the damning 
insistence of events, and the fearful 
ramifications of man’s criminal, 
though ignorant, imprudence—real- 
ly, lack of self-control—are logically 
and sequentially revealed. George 
Dupont, a typical young Frenchman, 
has been “most discreet,” most ami- 
able tip to within a month of his 
prospective marriage to a sweet and 
innocent girl. He has had only two 
mistresses he tells the great special- 
ist, selected with the greatest care. 
But a farewell bachelor party proved 
his undoing and with the fumes of 
heavy wines befuddling his brain he 
disports with a courtesan and is in- 
fected. Discovering his condition, he 
consults a skillful surgeon who tells 
him he must postpone his marriage 
for three or four years, until the 
poison can be eradicated from _ his 
system and the fatal results thereby 
averted. George pleads for less time 
—six months—his word is pledged, 
the contract signed: but the doctor 
is inexorable and the young man 
finally leaves vowing that he will 
seek a less exacting physician. 


FKighteen months intervene. An 
idyllic love scene, revealing the do- 
mestic happiness of husband and 
wife, is disclosed in the second act. 
A baby, three months old, has 
crowned the felicity of their marriage, 
and no clouds appear on the horizon. 
But they presently gather in force. 
The wife goes out to make social 
calls and enters Dupont’s mother, 
evidently in great mental stress. She 
has come from the country, where 
the nurse and baby have heen so- 
journing. She tells her son that a 
fearful thing has happened~-her dar- 
ling grandchild is diseased. George 
staggers and moans. The doctor’s 
warning at which he scoffed is sud- 
denly recalled. He attempts to con- 
sole his mother; she repulses him. 
What is to be done? His mother 
says the country doctor recommends 
a bottle for the baby as the nurse 
is likely to be infected. Both realize 
that this will tend to lessen the baby’s 
chances of surviving. They call in 
the nurse and try to trick her into 
a contract whereby she shall continue 
to nurse the baby regardless of con- 
sequences, for a cash bonus, the na- 
ture of the disease being withheld. 
Meanwhile, the country doctor has 
recommended a city specialist whom 
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mother has called. She 
hands her son the doctor’s card. It 
is the scientist whom he consulted 
prior to his marriage! 


Now follow the horrors thick and 
fast. The doctor enters and learns 
the worst. He insists that the nurse 
shall not be sacrificed; the grand- 
mother, idolizing the little one, will 
not listen, will not consent; the 
baby’s life is more to her than human- 
ity. She will not believe the menace 
iS sO great as the doctor urges and 
declares that her money shall com- 
pensate the nurse. The physician 
points out that it is his duty to warn 
the girl and leaves for that purpose, 
ignoring the entreaties of mother and 
son to be silent. Enters the nurse 
who attempts to blackmail the Du- 
ponts and when they protest she 
screams that she knows the truth and 
will not be sacrificed. In the midst 
of her wild ravings and accusations 
the young wife enters, overhears the 
terrible revelations and sinks, white- 
faced, inert, to the floor. Her hus- 
band goes to her, she shuns him. It 
is a terrible curtain! This ends the 
play proper. The consulting office 
of the physician is shown in the 
third act, where Deputy Loches, 
father of the injured wife, calls to 
get proof from the doctor of his 
son-in-law’s perfidy so that his daugh- 
ter may procure a divorce. The doc- 
tor refuses to be a party; he cannot 
reveal professional secrets, He asks 
his caller if he has been morally pure. 
No, but he has never been infected. 
“QO, not virtuous, merely lucky,’ is 
the doctor’s sarcastic comment. The 
latter then passes in review three or 
four victims of the disease; a father 
whose young son has been led astray 
to his undoing; a working woman in 
the clutch of the disease: a cocotte, 
who, sinned against, gets her revenge 
by contaminating as many men as 
she can inveigle to her arms. The 
scene is terribly realistic, the lesson 
conveyed vital, unforgettable! 


Richard Bennett graphically por- 
trays the volatile young Parisian, 
moral according to his lights, who 
shrinks from the sentence imposed 
by the doctor, exclaiming that he has 
not deserved so cruel a fate—he, who 
has been so particular in choosing his 
two mistresses, to be ruined for life 
because of one faux pas! Because 
of the inability of an American 
audience to realize that young Du- 
pont is really in earnest—so far re- 
moved are mistresses from the daily 
life of the average American—these 
protestations savor of comedy, but 
they are not so intended. To Du- 
pont, he is the victim of a cruel fate, 
not seeming to consider that the im- 
morality of which he has been guilty 
is bringing to him an earned penalty. 
It is an admirable character presenta- 
tion, if not an attractive one. Equally 
fine, equally thorough and impressive 
is the specialist of Louis Bennison 
whose strong lines carry to the 
audience the fearful danger of ignor- 
ance. He pleads for the widest dis- 
semination of knowledge of cause and 
effect in a most convincing manner. 
Other members of the company do 
capital work. The Mme. Dupont of 
Maud Milton is a vivid portrayal and 
the depiction of the infected cocotte 
by Adrienne Morrison (Mrs. Richard 
Bennett) an intense bit of character 
work. Olive Templeton’s Tenrieite 
could not he improved upon. The 
settings are appropriate and the in- 
cidental music all that could be de- 
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MASON OPERA MOUSE Bet. Ist and 2nd Streets 


Nightly Except Sunday at 8:20 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:20 


Wednesday Matinee for Women Only 
(Best Seats $1.00) 


LAST WEEK 


RICHARD BENNETT 
and Co-Workers in 


“DAMAGED 
GOODS” 











NOTE---This will be Mr. Bennett’s only 
appearance in “Lamaged Goods’ 
in California 





BROADWAY 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER ear NINTH 


Los Angeles’ Leading Playhouse. Oliver Morosco, Manager 


COMMENCING SUNDAY NIGHT, JUNE 28, 1914 
The World-Famed Italian Tragedienne 


MIMU AGUGLIA 


In a repertoire of Classical Plays to be selected from the following: 
“Zaza, by Pierre Berton; “Fedora,” by Victor Sardou; “Daughter 
of Jorio,” and “Francisco da Rimini,’ by D’Annunzio; “The Hidden 
Torch,” “The American Girl in Paris,’ “The Glove,’ “Salome,” 
“Dora the Spy,” “Leaves of Autumn” and “Iron.” 


MOROSCO TIHIEATIEJR Broadway bet.Seventhand Eighth 


The Biggest Music, Fun and Girl Show That Ever Came to Town 
THIRD BIG WEEK 
Presented by Sixty Celebrated Musical Comedy Artists 


STHE ISLE OF BONG-BONG” 
with FRANCES CAMERON, WILL H. SLOAN, WALTER LAW- 
RENCE and more pretty girls than have ever appeared on any stage. 
The best of afl Gaiety Theater musical productions. . 

REGULAR MOR@SCOMMRIG@ES™ Nichts’.25c, 50c, 75c and $i 

ADL VMI NEES, 25c, 50c and Z5c. 
Main Street, 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER yes sisth 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, JUNE 28 
The Burbank Company Will Offer the Big Drama of American Life 


“BOUGHT AND PAID FOR” 


The Greatest and Most Successful Drama of the American Stage 
Regular Burbank Prices: Nights 25, 50 and 75c. Matinees 25 and 50c. 


Mr. "rank gan announces a series of special ‘performances to be 
given at The Little Theater, South Figueroa near Pico street, com- 
mencing Monday, June 29; Tuesday, June 30th; Wednesday, July 1st. 
The feature—Constance Crawley and her English company of players. 
The players—Mr. Arthur Maude, Mr. Douglas Gerrard, Mr. Mayne Lyn- 
ton, Miss Carew, Mr. Elliott. The play—“Prhe Second Mrs. Tanuqueray,” 
by Arthur Wing Pinero. The price—One Dollar—Phone seat reserva- 
tions Main 3357; 60871. Coming—Max Figman and Lolita Robertson. 


Junction Ninth Spring 


MIULLIER’S THEATRE and Main Street 
Now showing E. H. SOTHERN’S great four part comedy drama, 
“LORD CHUMLEY” 
with an all star cast, including Lillian Gish and Henry Walthall 


June 27, 1914 
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sired. It@S"a @lay that noO™Myouth on 
maiden, no father or mother can af- 
ford to ignore. For the second week 
there are prospects of a change of bill 
at the latter end when “Maternity,” 
also by Brieux, may be given. 


Shae. 


Nat Goodwin Doesn’t Say Die 


“Never Say Die,” says the title of 
the comedy at the Majestic Theater 
this week, and Nat Goodwin obeys. 
The old gentleman has come back to 
life and at times is almost jaunty. 
There are so many of the incidents of 
Mr. Goodwin’s life fresh in the minds 
of the folk hereabouts, that there 
Were occasions when the lines of the 
play merged in with newspaper stories 
of recent date in a manner that 
Drought smiles and even rounds of 
laughter, at times when the author of 
the piece would have least expected 
them. Goodwin, for instance, plays 
the part of a wealthy middle- aged man 
who has been given just one month to 
live, and to help a young and im- 
pecunious friend who wants to marry 
but cannot afford it, he suggests that 
he himself marry the girl, and in a 
month she will be a millionaire widow, 
free to carry out her romance. “I’ il 
soon die and then you'll get all my 
money,” says Nat to Marjorie More- 
land, who plays the part of the would- 
be bride, and who can blame the audi- 
ence for tittering a bit. Later in the 
play Goodwin has a line, “This di- 
vorce business is all wrong,” and 
there is a spontaneous laugh, for in- 
deed he should know. Yet these in- 
trusions of current events into the 
really bright comedy do not mar but 
rather add to the pleasure. Of course, 
the plot telegraphs itself ahead from 
the first half of the first act. The 
doomed invalid, believing he has only 
a few weeks to live, casts aside all the 
orders of the physicians and makes his 
short life a merry one with the usual 
(stage) result, that he recovers com- 
pletely, and stays married to the girl. 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
It has always been a moot point if 
Goodwin, in the twilight of life, is not 
a better actor than “he was in the 
“Twenty-one” days. Certainly, he has 
all the deftness of the stage veteran, 
and carries off the amusing situations 
with the utmost ease. Miss More- 
land’s beauty and pleasing manner 
add greatly to the entertainment, and 
the company as a whole is far above 
the average. 


Orpheum’s Anniversary Week 


Other playhouses have their ups and 
downs, their big successes and their 
flat failures, their stars and their 
fakers, their open seasons and their 
dark weeks; the Orpheum goes on 
from day to day, week to week, month 
to month and year to year, two per- 
formances every day, until it is taken 
for granted the same as the street 
lights and the water bill. It needs 
an occasion such as this week’s anni- 
versary, or the annual Road Show, to 
remind the people of itself, and of its 
consistent and long service in the in- 
terest of amusement. It is not that 
there is any danger of it being for- 
gotten, for the Orpheum habit is fixed 
so firmly that one weak bill cannot 
break it nor one especially excellent 
one do more than cement it a little 
more firmly. It is simply that, with- 
out an occasional celebration, even 
though that celebration be merely 
nominaieetne tact that, withoutr-tlris 
playhouse the city would not be itself 
would seldom come to mind. The 
Orpheum now is rather more than a 
theater—it is almost a civic institu- 
tion, and with its sister, or should one 
say mother, the San Francisco Or- 
pheum, its probably unique among the- 
aters anywhere in this respect. 

It would be the polite thing, pos- 
sibly, to enter into the anniversar 
spirit and declare enthusiastically that 
for this occasion the Orpheum has as- 
sembled eight acts, each the best of 
its kind and each kind the best that 
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vaudeville ~neySlih Stlvaudeville pM: wreuld be in ie This would be in 
harmony with our irrepressible spirit 
of “boost’—superficially so, at least. 
But rather, let the truth be known, 
that this week’s Orpheum bill is little 
better than scores of other shows 
which have been seen at the com- 
modious house. Its headliner is more 
widely known than most, its general 
average possibly a little higher than 
usual, but there is nothing which will 
send the audience away exclaiming: 
ihat's the finest Orpheum show we 
ever saw.” It isn’t. It’s just a high 
grade vaudeville performance, good 
enough to be a Road Show, but no 
better than everyone expects every 
week in the year, and ordinarily gets. 


Eddie Foy’s youngest son is the 
star in the affections of the crowd. 
This is because the greatest thing in 
vaudeville is the element of novelty, of 
surprise. This bright-eyed baby, about 
four years old seems a close guess, is 
as much at home as _ his bigger 
brothers and sisters, more so than 
the tallest boy who has just reached 
the self-conscious age. The baby is 
the star becatse he is a baby; his 
father is a star by right of natural 
possession of the spirit of instinctive 
comedy. Eddie Foy would be one of 
the most wonderiul men on the stage, 
by reason of his genius in making 
capital out of a defect of articulation 
that would have driven many a man 
into hiding, if for no other reason. 
Oterita, promised as one of Spain’s 
greatest dancers, wins no laurels in a 
city where there are hundreds of 
Mexican and Spanish girls who out- 
shine her; she should attend a few 
local festivals. Harry B. Lester would 
be welcome if he only sang his ditty 
about his left eye being a good little 
eye, but his right .eye having such 
naughty tendencies that “unless they 
stop making girls so beautiful, Pu 
have to leave my right eye home.” 
Bessie Wynn has new songs for her 
second week. The remainder: The De 
Serris pictures and statuary; the burg- 
lar melodrama; Lillian Shaw in her 
cialect songs: ‘the “Dreamland” fan- 
tasy; Hearst & Selig. ve. 


Little Theatre Opening 


Manager Stoermer of the Little 
Theater. announces the personnel of 
an excellent cast for the opening of 
this unique little playhouse next Mon- 
day evening. Among the important 
personages found in the premier of- 
fering, “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
Pinero’s great play, is Frank Elliott 
who played the lead in “The Whip” 
at Drury Lane ‘Diteateneivondon. 
Cayley Drummle will be done by Mr. 
Douglas Gerrard, whose work with 
Miss Barrymore, and later with 
Grace George ranks him among the 
leading players. Arthur Maude, the 
co-star with Miss Constance Craw- 
ley, is well known in this country. 
Another member of the cast is Mayne 
Lynton, leading man with Blanche 
Bates, a capital actor. Miss Crawley 
depicts this woman with a great past, 
in fact, many pasts, with a delicacy 
to the liking of the most hyper- 
critical. The management intends 
presenting Miss Crawley later in 
“Electra,” “Francesca da Rimini’ and 
a Shaw play. Mr. Egan desires to 
make known the fact that the Little 
Theater Company will present the 
best in drama and literary achieve- 
ment. The opening engagement is 
ick Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
ay. 


Big Drama at Burbank 


ougutaaiidePaid Kor,’ which. tor 
the last five seasons has been one of 
the most successful dramas of the 
American stage, will receive its first 
production in stock by the Burbank 


.theater players, beginning with next 


“Bought and Paid 
For” was written by George Broad- 
hurst. The story tells of a wealthy 
and successful business man who falls 
in love with a telephone operator and 


>unday’s matinee. 
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Broadway bet. 6th & 7th 
Home 10477, Main 977 


AMERICA’S 


ORPHEUM THEATRE 


FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


Week Beginning Monday, June 29 


VALESKA SURATT in 
JAMES H. CULLEN 
“The Man from the West” 
WALTER DE LEON & MUGGINS 


DAVIES in “The Campus” song hits 


STELLING & REVELL 
Gymnastic Comedians 
Last week here, 


Boxes 75c; 


“Black Crepe and Diamonds 


SEVEN COLONIAL BELLES 
1776 de Luxe 
ANNIE KENT 
The Little Jester 
HARRY B. LESTER 
The Jovial Jester 


EDDIE FOY AND THE SEVEN LITTLE FOYS for joy. 
Symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75¢e, Boxes $1; 


Hearst Selig News Views. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, 


Saturday and Sunday Matinees Night prices. 


| McCAREY’S VERNON ARENA 


SATURDAY, JULY FOURTH 


JOE 


RIVERS ws. W 


The great lightweight favorites in action again. 
Out of town orders must be accompanied by cer- 


Prices $2 to $10. 


AD 
OLGAST 


Good preliminaries. 


tified checks, or postal or express orders. 


finally wins her. Later, when she is 
surrounded by every luxury she de- 
sires, she realizes that she has actual- 
ly been bought and paid for by her 
wealthy husband, who in a fit of in- 
temperance impresses this fact upon 
her, finally breaking in the door of 
her apartment when she flees from 
him, Forrest Stanley will appear in 
the role of the business man and 
Selma Paley will be the girl of the 
play. Grace Travers, Walter Catlett, 
James K. Applebee and Beatrice 
Nichols will be in the cast. 


“Bong Bong’s” Third Week 


Beginning with Monday  night’s 
perfotmaiice, “The “Tsleucmane one 
Bong,” the big Gaiety musical com- 
edy production at the Morosco Thea- 
ter, will start upon the third week 
of iteeriin. Thus tar “The isle mm 
Bong Bong” has proved second to 
none of the Gaiety productions, and 
its box office receipts are rapidly 
reaching the mark set by the first 
production of “The Candy Shop.” 
Frances Cameron, Will H. Sloan, 
Walter Lawrence, Louise Orth, Mar- 
garet Edwards and a dozen others of 
the ine 9 cast have been omakigiga 
most favorable impression, and the 
chorus of “The Isle of Bong Bong” 
numbers fhfty of the prettiest show 
girls to be found in California. Sey- 
eral new specialties have been jnter- 
polated in the production since its 
opening performance. 


Italian Tragedienne Coming 


Mimi Aguglia, an Italian tragedi- 
enne, will begin a week's engagement 
at the Majestic theater in a repertoire 
of classical plays, among them sev- 
eral new here. This remarkable 
actress, still a young woman, has ap- 
peared in all of the European capitals 
and in the cities of South America, 
but with the exception of a brief en- 
gagement of Charles Frohman at the 
Broadway theater in New York about 
four years ago, had not been seen in 
this country until this season. For 
the Los Angeles engagement, which 
is a limited one, selections will be 
made from the following plays: 
“Daughter of Jorio,” “The Hidden 
Torch, - i rancigeoada Rimini” and 
“Lion, all bye Annemzio; “Zaza,” by 
Pierre Berton; “Fedora, a by Victor 
Sardou “Camille,” by Dumas; “An 
American Girl in Paris,” by Croisset: 
“Leaves of Autumn,” by Giacosa: 
“The Glove,” by DeFler, and Oscar 
Wilde’s “Salome.” Agugtia is slides 
ported by a large company of Sicilian 
players. 


Orpheum’s New Bill 
Valeska Suratt, known as the most 
stunning woman on the stage, is top- 
ping the Orpheum bill for “the week 
opening Monday matinee, June 29, 
presenting for the first time here her 


a 


wonderful vaudeville fantasy, “Black 
Crepe and Diamonds.” This affair is 
of a symbolical nature, with a half 
dozen characters, named Damosel, 
Love, Woe, Dance, Light and Gai- 
ety. James H. Cullen, “The Man 
from the West,” is now on his fif- 
teenth Orpheum tour, which certifies 
as nothing else could his great pop- 
ularity. Walter de Leon and his 
clever little wife, “Muggins” Davies, 
present a series of hits from “The 
Campus.” Stelling & Revell are Eng- 
lish comedians, and will present a 
line of entertainment that is unique. 
Annie Kent, “the little jester,’ will 
be seen in an act bristling with mer- 
riment. The musical feature of the 
bill will be contributed by the Colo- 
nial Belles, an octette of musicians 
and singers garbed in the 1776 style. 
Eddie Foy and the seven little Foys, 
Harry B. Lester, the impersonator, 
the orchestral concerts, and the 
Hearst-Selig pictures will conclude 
the bill. 


Second Week of “Damaged Goods” 


“Damaged Goods,” with Richard 
Bennett will be given at the Mason 
Opera House a second week, begin- 
ning tomorrow night. Saturday night 
will mark the closing of the most re- 
markable season ever enjoyed by a 
French play on the American stage. 


Sothern Play in Pictures 

Miller’s Theater offers for the re- 
mainder of this week including Sun- 
day, a noteworthy program of unusual 
excellence. “Lord Chumley” a four 
part comedy drama made famous by 
the eminent actor E. H. Sothern, is 
the headliner. This stage success has 
been made into a photoplay master- 
piece by an all star aggregation of 
film favorites headed by pretty Lil- 
lian Gish and the sterling actor 
Henry Walthall. This is essentially 
an outdoor story and Director Kirk- 
wood has produced a classic as he 
was tunhampered bv the limitations 
of the speaking stage version. The. 
remainder of the program is unusu- 
ally good, containing a Slippery Slim 
and Sophie comedy, a good drama and 
Pathe’s new daily news in motion. 


Lightweights to Meet at Vernon 


Ad Wolgast and Joe Rivers, both 
favorites with the local devotees of 
boxing, will again appear as con- 
testants at the McCarey Vernon 
Arena next Saturday, July 4. Rivers 
probably has the largest following of 
any pugilist ever seen in action in 
Los Angeles, and he promises to be 
in better condition for his forthcom- 
ing engagement than in many months. 
As a great deal depends, for both 
these boys, on the outcome of the 
battle, there is no question as to the 
eagerness of both to win, and each 
will put forth his best efforts. 





Of much interest to a wide circle 
of friends here was the marriage in 
Berkeley, Wednesday, of Mr. Charles 
Lawrence Barker, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Barker of West Adams 
Street, to Miss Natalie Cole, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Cole, who 
formerly lived in this city. The cere- 
mony which took place at the home 
of the bride’s parents, 2732 Benzenue 
avenue, Berkeley, was marked by ex- 
treme simplicity and was witnessed 
only by the relatives and a few of the 
most intimate friends of the two fami- 
lies. Among those from this city 
who went north for the wedding were 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Barker, parents 
of the young groom, and his older 
brother, Mr. Everett Barker, who as- 
sisted as best man; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Ai aeolliday and Mr.-Y. L. MottmMr. 
and Mrs. Jack McCrea of San Ber- 
nardino, the latter a sister of the 
bride, also went to Berkeley for the 
wedding. Mr. Barker, who is well 
known here among the younger so- 
ciety circles, has just completed his 
studies, having been graduated with 
this year’s class from Yale university. 
His bride was graduated last week 
from Ogontz school in Philadelphia. 
Her childhood was passed in Los An- 
geles, and before attending Ogontz, 
the young woman completed a course 
at Marlborough school in this city. 
After a honeymoon, passed at Lake 
Tahoe, Mr. Barker and his bride will 
come to Los Angeles, where later 
they plan to build their own home. 


In honor of Miss Leila Holterhoff, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey 
Holterhoff of West Adams _ street, 
who has come from Berlin to pass 
the summer months with her parents, 
Mrs. George Macauley of Menlo ave- 
nue entertained Tuesday with an at- 
tractive luncheon. The table was 
decorated with clusters of Enchant- 
ress carnations and ferns, with an ef- 
fective use of pink tulle bows. The 
color scheme of pink and green also 
was carried out in the place cards. 
Places were set for Miss Holterhoff, 
Miss Margaret Goldsmith of Berlin, 
who is Miss Holterhoff’s guest until 
September; Mmes. Austin Parker, 
Thomas Caldwell Ridgway, Philo 
Lindley, Marshall Stimson, Andrew 
Wames Copp, Jr. Hugh * McFarland, 
Randolph Talcott Zane, Howard Sal- 
isbury, Mary Robinson, Elliott Gibbs, 
Marion Elliott; Misses Mary Burn- 
ham, Katherine Bashford, Lois Salis- 
bury, Cromby, Angelita Phillips, Flor- 
ence Clark and the hostess. 


Of interest to a wide circle of 
friends was the marriage Tuesday 
evening of Miss Helen McCutchan, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Harvey McCutchan, to Mr. William 
Samuel Johnston, the son of Captain 
and Mrs. Charles Johnston of St. 
George, New Brunswick. The wed- 
ding was celebrated at the home of 
the bride’s parents, 2423 Budiong ave- 
nue, the Rev. Lawrence M. Eidel- 
man officiating. The home was ar- 
tistically decorated for the occasion 
with Cecile Brunner roses, ferns and 
tulle, and the bridal party during the 
reading of the service, stood beneath 
a canopy of the roses, ferns, fluffy 
pink tulle bows and lilies of the val- 
ley. At either side of the altar were 
two tall pedestals bearing lighted can- 
delabra. The bride was given away 
by her father and as she descended 
the stairway, “The Message” was 
softly sung by Mrs. Mary Belle Hard- 
ison. The wedding music was rend- 
ered by Mrs. J. M. Jones on the harp. 
The bride was attired in a gown of 
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heavy white charmeuse satin with 
trimmings of point lace and pearls. 
Her veil of duchess lace was caught 
by a spray of orange blossoms and 
she carried a bouquet of Cecile Brun- 
ner rosebuds, showered with lilies of 
the valley. The wedding supper was 
served in the garden of the home, 
which was artistically arranged and 
illuminated. The bride who has many 
friends here, has passed much of her 
time abroad and is particularly talent- 
ed as a linguist. Mr. and Mrs. John- 
ston will enjoy a honeymoon (hip oF 
several weeks. 


In the presence of about one hun- 
dred friends and relatives Miss Mar- 
garet Miller Wednesday evening was 
married to Mr. Edward Everett Ben- 
nett, the ceremony taking place at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. F, Miller, 909 Lake 
street. Rev. J. M. Newell, an uncle 
of the bride, officiated. The bride 
was attired in a handsome gown of 
cream satin, made en train, with drap- 
ings of duchesse and rose point lace 
Tier veil was caught with lilies of 
the valley and she carried a shower 
bouquet of orchids and lilies of the 
valley. Mrs. Lex Hugh Cochran 
who assisted as matron of honor, 
wore a white satin gown, draped in 
white tulle. Little Marjorie and 
Laura Miller and Carl and Walter 
Miller were the ribbon bearers, and 
little Josepha and Cora Elizabeth 
Miller served as flower maids. All 
were attired in dainty frocks of 
WHItC, Wer \altera@ Miller attended 
the groom as D@s#iman, The dé€ora- 
tions in the home were particularly 
effective, Shasta daisies and ferns be- 
ing artistically combined. The bride 
who was graduated from the Nation. 
al Park seminary, is a niece of Mr. 
J. Ross Clark, and is extremely pop- 
ular in the younger society set. Mr. 
Bennett is the son of Mrs. Margaret 
A. Bennett. After a fortnight’s 
honeymoon trip, Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett will go to Long Beach for the 
summer months, 


Another interesting wedding cere- 
mony of the week was that uniting 
Miss Aileen Staub to Mr. Ralph 
Huntsberger. Both are popular in the 
younger society circles and members 
of prominent families, the young 
bride benig the daughter of Mr. and 
MiseeC. M. Staub ™@emete2 Rampant 
street, while the groom is a son of 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Huntsberger 
of Lake street. The wedding which 
took place Wednesday evening at 
Immanuel Presbyterian church, was 
followed by a ,large and brilliant re-| 
ception at the Ebell club house. Rev. 
Balcom Shaw, pastor of the church, 
read the service, being assisted by 
Rev, Franklin P. Berry. The church 
was artistically decorated with quan- 
tities of fragrant flowers and green- 
ery and each pew was marked by a 
cluster of sweetpeas tied with tulle. 
The bride’s gown was of white char- 
meuse with princess bodice and 
trimmed with point lace. Her long 
veil was caught with sprays of lilies 
of the valley. She was given away 
by her father and her only attend- 
ant was her sister, Miss Ruth Staub. 
Che latter wore a gown of pale green 
taffeta, garnitured with embroidered 
net. A headdress of tulle and tiny 
rosebuds completed her costume and 
she carried a shower bouquet of 
Cecile Brufner roses. The ushers 
were Alr. Harold Beard of San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. T. N. MeGahan, Dr. E. M. 
Cahan, Mr, Henry E. Rivers, Mr. 
Raymond Huntsberger and Mr. Allen 
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J. W. ROBINSON CO. 


Broadway and Third 


A 


flective of The Fashion. 


June 27, 1914 


ND more careful than the buying of clothes for grown-ups; 
is the buying of small girl clothes—girlish—and yet re- 
The Robinson Store knows about 


this—and makes a point of buying the right kind of small girl 


clothes—and clothes for just-between girls, not quite young ladies. 


Davis. Mr. Huntsberger and his 
bride will enjoy a month’s trip 
through the east and upon their re- 
turn will be guests of the _ bride’s 
parents, pending the completion of 
their own home at 440 Lucerne boule- 
vard. 


With relatives and a few intimate 
friends as witnesses, Miss Dorothy 
Hilda Ditice of Chicagzo, and Mr. Kien- 
neth Gage Baum, youngest son of 
Mr, Frank L. Baum, the welliikiensn 
author, were married Tuesday after- 
noon. The ceremony took place at 
the home of the groom’s parents, 1749 
Cherokee avenue, Hollywood, the 
Rev. Dr. Taylor of Ocean Park off- 
ciating. The bride, who is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Herbert Duce, editor of 
the widely read theatrical magazine, 
“The Billboard,” was attended by her 
sister, Miss Beatrice Duce. The 
bridal gown was of white satin and 
old lace, made with Dutch cap and 
dainty short veil. She carried a bou- 
quet of lilies of the valley and ferns. 
The maid of honor wore a gown of 
pink crepe de chine and lace and car- 
ried pink sweet peas. Mr. Robert 
Stanton Baum served his brother as 
best man. The service was read in 
the living room, the bridal party 
standing beneath a canopy of aspara- 
gus ferns and pink carnations. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony the young 
eolple™ [ci ior 2 motoring tam 
through California, and upon their 
return they will live in Hollywood. 


There will be twelve symphony con- 
certs next year, six Friday afternoons 
and six the succeeding Saturday 
nights. Nearly 500 season seat reser- 
vations have been made and_ the 
wealth and fashion of Los Angeles is 
taking an increased interest in the 
series. Trinity Auditorium has twen- 
ty boxes and a seating capacity of 
2100. Among well-known Los An- 
gelans who recently made reserva- 
tions are Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Braun, | 
Mrs. Wm. H. Burnham, Mr. and Mrs. 
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WILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
624 S. Normandie Avenue (one half- 
block from Wilshire Boulevard), will 
open September 29 for its first year. 
Day pupils only. Courses of study the 
Same as in best Eastern schools. New 
building. Out-door study. Musie, Art, 
advanced work in Literature and Mod- 
ern Languages. 

Principal, MISS I. C. PIRRET, 
Curriculum on application. 
Telephone 556090. 


a 


BOYNTON NORMAL REVIEW SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS 

Summer Session, eight weeks, opens 

June 22. Prepares for Los Angeles Co. 

examinations Aug. 24, 

s17 Brockman Bldg. A 1840; Bdwy 1919 


RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 
Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold Coover's Gold Letters 

322 W. FIFTH ST. Phone F623 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


June 19, 1914, 

Non-coal. 021188 

NOTICE is hereby given that Harry 
Aaron Scott, whose post-office address 
is 323 E. 5th Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the llth day of Decem- 
ber, 1913, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 021188, to 
purchase the SW% NEY, Section 13, 
Township 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated 
at $50.00 and the land $50.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 8th day of September, 1914, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, Calif., at 11:00 

cule 

Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate a 
contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. : 
[Aug. 30] FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Lewis C. Torrance, Miss Augusta 
Senter, Mrs. L. O. Pomeroy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard J. Schoder, Mrs. 
Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Frankel, 
Mrs. Mary R. Sinsabaugh, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Strain, Mary S. Shoon- 
Over, Mr. and Mrs. J. Bond Francisco, 
Mrs. N. N. Blye, Miss Emma G. 
Welch, "Mr. and Mirstitenry T. 
Wright, Mrs. Ellen S. Kennelly, Mr. 
and Mrs. Everett Shepardson, Mrs. R. 
W. Poindexter, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Johnson and Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Gunther. 


Interesting news to local society is 
the formal announcement made by 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Dunne of San 
Jose, of the betrothal of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Kate Dunne, to Mr. 
Roy D. Silent, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward D. Silent of this city. The 
announcement was made recently at 
a handsomely appointed luncheon 
which Mrs. Dunne gave in the north- 
ern city in honor of her daughter. 
No date is named for the wedding at 
this time. 


Mrs. Albert Crutcher of West 
Adams street, with her children, John 
and Roberta Crutcher, and accom- 
panied by Mrs. M. G. Eshman, will 
leave next month for a trip to the 
Yosemite. In the absence of Mrs. 
Crutcher in the north, the city home 
will be closed and Mr. Albert Crutcher 
with Mr. and Mrs. Cliff Page will oc- 
cupy the Crutcher summer cottage at 
Hermosa Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Haskinge with 
their daughter, little Miss Barbara, 
and their son, Master Samuel Haskins, 
Jr., will probably join the local con- 
tingent of society folk at Hermosa 
Beach for the summer months. 


Plans for their summer outing, as 
made by Mr. and Mrs. John Raymond 
Powers, will include sojourns at 
Hotel del Coronado and Hotel Vir- 
ginia, Long Beach. The young son, 
Master Richard Vincent Powers, wil) 
enjoy the summer pleasures with his 
parents. 


Miss Eleanor Workman, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Boyle Workman of 
305 South Normandie avenue, has re- 
turned home from Dana Hall; Welles- 
ley, from which school she was grad- 
uated last week. The young student 
was accompanied to the coast by her 
father who went East for the com- 
imencement. 


Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes of West 
Twenty-third street, with a party of 
congenial friends, will leave today for 
a two-weeks’ fishing trip in the Ojai 
valley. They are making the trip in 
their car with Gold Springs, near 
Nordhoff as their destination. In the 
party are Dr. John R. Haynes, Mrs. 
Charles Langmuir, Miss Kitty Wal- 
bridge, Mrs. Walter Lindley and her 
son, Francis. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Barrington and 
family of Orchard avenue are among 
the folks who will pass the summer 
at Hermosa Beach. Their stay there 
will be indefinite. 


Leiutenant-General and Mrs. Adna 
R. Chaffee of the Fowler apartments 
have as their house guest, their 
daughter, Mrs. John Hastings 
Howard. The latter is visiting here 
while her husband is stationed on the 
Mexican border. 


Thursday Mrs. Hancock Banning 
entertained about a dozen of her 
friends at an informal luncheon at 
her country home at Wilmington. 
Her guests motored down to the 
beach town for the day. Friday Mrs. 
Banning was hostess at a second af- 
fair given at the country place of 
Captain Banning. This also was in- 
formal. 


Mrs. 
hostess 


Woods R. Woolwine was 


in West Twenty-ninth street in com- bour. 
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pliment to Mrs. James™ 
latter is a house guest 


A. G.' Mrs. W. D. Woolwine.? 


peas and ferns were co 
pretty decoration and plac 
for eight. 


Mrs. O. W. Chifds entertait 
few friends Monday at an infom™ 
bridge party at the ‘Hiige! Darby 
Later a dozen or more other friends 
dropped in to tea. 


One of the most interesting of the 
summer weddings will be that of Muss 
Dorothy Beatrice Bond and Mr. Or- 
ville Rey Rule, both well known and 
popular in local society. The young 
couple have named July 15 as the 
date for their marriage and _ their 
plans for a wedding trip are exten- 
sive, including a visit to the larger 
eastern cities and also to London, 
Edinburg and Paris, where Mr. Rule 
will combine business with his pleas- 
ure journey. The wedding service is 
to be one of simple appointments. 
It will be read at ti@) home of the 
bride, 332 St. Andrews place and will 
be witnessed only by relatives and a 
few of the most intimate friends of 
the two families. Returning from 
their wedding trip abroad, Mr, Rule 
and his bride will be at home to their 
friends after’ October 7 at 214 Nor- 
mandie avenue. Miss Bond, the bride- 
elect, is a Sisté: ofr, Arthur D. 
Bond of this city and a granddaugh- 
ter of Mr. Ov -S» Hignd, a prominent 
banker of Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Rule, 
who is associated with the Robert 
Marsh Company as manager of the 
insurance department, is a Son of 
Mrs. Ferd K. Rule of this city. 


Thirty or so young folk of the 
younger set\were delightfully enter- 
tained Wednesday at a dinner-dance 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Marsh 
at their home, 1119 Westchester 
place. The affair was in honor of 
their daughter, Miss Florence Marsh. 
The picturesque log-cabin was the 
scene of the festivities~and this was 
artistically decorated with quantities 
of fragrant blossoms and greenery, 
the color scheme of pink and green 
being carried out in the arrangement. 
The table was in pink sweetpeas. 
Following the dinner the young folk 
enjoyed dancing. 


About a dozen young folk motored 
out to the Siauson-Macneil ranch, Los 
Cacomites, near Azusa, for the fast 
week-end, the merry gathering being 
planned in compliment to E@g@ene 
Hyatt, who has just been gradttated 
from the Harvard Military academy. 
The young man is a close friend of 
Mr. Keith Vosburg, the son of Mrs. 
Kate Vosburg. Others asked for the 
occasion were Miss Lucile Phillips, 
Robert Hughes, Mary Hughes, Kath- 
erine Ward, John Ward, Edward Van 
Dyke, Robert Ward and Henry Tay- 
lor. 


At the home of her aunt and uncle, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Mullen, 1032 Bea- 
con street, Miss Hazel Kemp was 
married Tuesday evening to Lieut. 
Prank | Am~enyiel). Soo” Nev rtiucn 
IK. Walker officiated and the wed- 
ding was simple but artistic in ap- 
pointments. The bride’s only attend- 
ant was her sister, Miss Mildred 
Kemp. Upon their return from a 
wedding trip to the east, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowry will make their home in 
San Francisco, where Mr. Lowry’s 
ship, the Alert, is stationed. 


Five hundred invitations were is- 
sued for the dancing party given 
Wednesday evening at the Los An- 
geles Country Club by the members 
of the Lambda Theta Phi sorority. 
Roses, sweetpeas, fen ferns and tulle 
were used in the decorations. The 
patronesses who chaperoned the 
young people were Mmes. Edward 
Perne Johnson, Jr.. W. F. Johnson, 
R. L. Cuzner, Charles Wellborn, An- 


Tuesday at a daintily ap-|drew S. Lobinger, S. W. Edwards, 


The hostesses were 





pointed luncheon given at her home|D. A. McMillan and W. McK. Bar-| Whitley’s country and city residences, 
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East Side of Hill St. 
Near Sixth 
Main 5119 F-3236 





Mary McMillan, Mildréd Wellborn, 
Julia Hayward, Gladys Lobinger, Mil- 
dred Barbour, Helen SHittom, Harriet 
Wagner, Elizabeth McGuire), Jean- 
neatte Mackie, Muriel Farish, \Mar- 
garet Cuzner, Dorothy PowéeljjBmma 
Morgan, Frances Edwards, EWanor 
Johnson, Mabel Wintrode, Janet Pen- 
dergast, Elelen Hoover, Cecile Call 
and Margaret johnson. 


Among the several delightful af- 
fairs given in compliment to Miss 
Leila Holterhoff, who is here from 
Berlin to pass the summer with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Hol- 
terhoff, Jr., one of the most enjoy- 
able was the luncheon with which 
Mrs. Dan Murphy entertained Wed- 
nesday at her home, 2076 West 
Adams street. The table was deco- 
rated with orchid shaded Japanese 
iris and peach blossoms gladioli, com- 
bined with ferns and tulle. Places 
were arranged for Miss Leila Holter- 
hoff, Mmes. Lyman McFie, Russell 
McD. Taylor, Walter Brunswig, Rich- 
ard Schweppe, Harold Cook; Misses 
Emmeline Childs, Marjorie Ramsay, 
Sue Sinnott, JAlargaret Goldsmith, 
Katherine Ramsay and the hostess. 


Members of the younger set this 
week were particularly interested in 
the marriage of Miss Grace Whitley, 
daughter of Mieand Mrs. FH. J. Whit- 
ley, to Mr. William Widenhan, which 
took place at the beautiful country 
home of the bri@@s$ parents, in Van 
Nuys. Only the immediate relatives 
were present alldmtme service was 
marked by extreme simplicity. The 
bride wore a white coat suit and 
carried a bouquet of orchids and 
lilies of the valley. She was unat- 
tended. The home was profusely 
decorated with roses and lilies from 
the gardens and conservatories of the 


Misses! The young bride is one of the most 
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$Q BROADWAY SQ HILL STREET 


Serpentine 
Crepe 


For Summer Kimonos 
and Dressing Sacques 


A popular material for making 
garments for warm weather. In 
a beautiful assortment of Floral, 
Japanese and Oriental effects. 


Price, [8c yard 


popular members of the younger set. 
After a few weeks’ trip to the north- 
ern part of the state, Mr. Widenhan 
and his bride will return to Los An- 
geles to make their home. 


Fruit Preserved by an Expert 


Readers of The Graphic desirous. 
of having their fresh fruit preserving 
done by an expert are invited to call 
for Mrs. Eva Sheets, F-2150, who will 
undertake the work at the homes of 
the applicants, charging a reasonable 
sum, by the hour, for her proficiency. 
She will do all the work and guar- 
antee satisfactory results—(Adv.) 
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Ext is not what 
toate or Huhn would 
Rt today. but it shows what 
y factor Dudley Buck was in 
m American music twenty-five 
mars ago. Two other numbers that 
deserve mention were the “Ossian” of 
Beschnitt and “The Cherubic Hymn,” 
by Gretchaninoff. This work is from 
the liturgy of the Russian church. It 
calls for a boys’ and men’s choir; the 
former was supplied by the St. Paul's 
cathedral boys and the composition 
was led by their conductor, Ernest 
Douglas. It was one of the most 
beautiful things the club has offered 
in its many years of concerts, the 
voices of the twenty-five well-trained 
lads rising clear and pure above the 
solid tonal! foundation of the men. 
The canonic treatment of the themes 
removed the work from the common- 
__placewand=the»audience insisted on a 
repetition. In the way of variety, 
there were several numbers of lighter 
caliber or more delicate style which 
were sung with the attention to detail 
on which Conductor Poulin insists. 
The soprano of the evening was Mar- 
guerite B. Lovewell, singing an aria 
from a little known opera of Saint 
Saens and an old English “Pastorale.” 
The former was lacking in interest 
but in the more mobile songs, the 
singer’s voice was displayed to the 
best advantage, and her clear and 
flexible tones were quite effective. Ray 
Hastings accompanied the club and 
the soloist with all satisfaction. 


\n- 


First and last numbers at the Lyric 
Club concert, Friday of last week were 
decidedly the most interesting. The 
concert was given at the First Con- 
gregational Church, posing, for the 
nonce, as a concert hall. The fears 
of fhe club that its volume of tone 
would be too large for the size of the 
auditorium were not founded on fact, 
as the difference in the acoustic prop- 
erties of this room and Temple Audi- 
ftorium are rather in favor of the lat- 
ter. The first number was “St. John’s 
Eve” by Chaminade and the last was 
“Blest Pair of Sirens” by Bruno Huhn. 
Between these came several numbers 
of less importance and lighter caliber. 
“The Fate of the Princess Kiyo,” by 
Henry Hadley is pretentious enough 
but lacks interest. The text does not 
inspire the writer though it is faintly 
characteristic at times. The club at- 
tacked it bravely and did Mr. Hadley 
full justice. The Huhn number was 
a setting of Milton’s words and the 
style of the music well suited the 
stilted English of the blind poet. The 
Philharmonic male quartet, Messrs. 
Jepson, Ballinger, Campbell and 
Adams, sang three numbers in the 
center of the program, but not in the 
excellence of selection I have heard 
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Mckwell and String- 

mi Mrs. Robison’s ac- 

"were Without notes—! 

doesn't get tired of be- 

*nted on this matter of 

Aut | have known other- 

lent pianists to fail at ac- 

rine —with notes. The audi- 
‘llied“the church and heartily 
auded the work of the white- 
rbed chorus of ninety women un- 


rier J. Bt eqn. 
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Orpheus Club drew a good sized 
audience to the First Congregational 
Church, Monday evening, to its last 
program for the season. Besides its 
choral program it had the assistance 
of Walter F. Skeele, in organ solos, 
which was an unusual feature in the 
club’s concerts. The heavier songs 
were the Pilgrim’s Chorus, from 
Tannhauser, and “A Song of Ances- 
try,’ by Saint Saens, the latter with 
incidental solo by Verner Campbell. 
A novelty was a set of “Frontier 
Sketches” by H. W. Ruffner, which 
are to the choral repertoire what Will 
Chapin’s sketches are to art. The 
text.is by Arthur Chapman andthe 
titles tell the tale, “Men of the Trail,” 
“Lights of Cowtown,” “Cattle Rust- 
lers,’ and “New Year at Cactus Cen- 
ter.’ The music is characteristic and 
well suited to the text and the group 
was sung with spirit and general good 
tonal balance by the club. A little 
song called “Hush” was done so neat- 
ly that its repetition was demanded. 
Will Garroway was the accompanist 
and incidental solos were sung by 
Messrs. Green and Cheatham. Direc- 
tor Dupuy has made a success of the 
Orpheus year and looks forward to 
still better things next season. 


Next month, the annual meeting of 
the State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at San Diego. Quite 
a delegation will attend from Los An- 
geles, which will be represented by 
the following programs: Mrs. Drey- 
fus, a Russian program, July 14; July 
15, a Russian program by Misses 
Fuhrer, Ciesielska and Mr. de Zelien- 
ski, a song and "Hiam@ recital by 
Messrs. Carlson and Spencer, and a 
Paginini lecture recital (violin) by 
Ralph Wylie, and a vocal lecture re- 
eitaliby VW. Hewett; July 16, an-organ 
recital by Ernest Douglas and a con- 
cert by Fred Ellis, Theo. Gordohn, 
Jennie Winston, Mrs. Mabee, and 
Fannie Dillon. Thus it will be seen 
that a representative series of con- 
certs will be given by Los Angeles 
musicians, returning the compliment 
of the attendance given the Los An- 
geles meeting two years ago by the 
San Diego musicians. 


Will Garroway presents Mr. Off and 
Misses Aiken, Moore, Humphries, 
Hart, Miller and Walendowski, in a 
piano program, at symphony hall this 
afternoon. The program ranges from 
ae prelude to one by Rachmanin- 
O 


Saturday night a program was given 
by the musical department of the 
Egan school, managed by Vernon 
Spencer, Pupils of Mrs. Clark, piano; 
Mrs. Mabee, voice; Mrs. Mayr, piano; 
Mr. Spenge@mipiano, and Dr. Hiner, 
cornet, played a more than usually in- 
teresting program. Especially was 
the work of Marion Orr and Mrs. 
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the flowers. Mr. Spencer was wise 

in setting the fashion of their elimina- 
tion. 


Frank Ernest, graduate of the Yale 
music school, and recently of Chicago, 
gave a piano recital at the Swedish 
Church, Lincoin street, last week. 


Manager McCollum reports between 
200 and 300 members and friends of 
the Gamut Club at the “pleasure exer- 
tion” of the club last week at Ocean 
Park. Although the word “jinks” was 
used in this connection, it was more 
sedate in nature than the annual jinx 
that have preceded it. With the two 
main jinkers of the club missing— 
Blanchard and Behymer, of course, 
president and vice-president—it was 
not to be expected that joy should be 
unrestrained. The official fathers of 
the club thus missing, the Secretary 
and Treasurer C. E. Pemberton in- 
herits the head of the table, at the 
next Gamut dinner, July 1. Here's 
wagering a dollar against a dough-nut 
hole that the clever composer is too 
modest to make the speeches next 
month. By the way, Mr. Pemberton 
has been secretary of the club for ten 
years. 


Writing of Mr. Pemberton reminds 
me that in the mid-month “smokers” 
at the club a half hour is given to the 
consideration of a topic of artistic in- 
terest. Last week the speaker was 
Mr. Pemberton and his topic was 
American music. Inasmuch as he has 
written a good deal of good music 
himself, Mr. Pemberton spoke “from 
the inside out,” as it were. He gave 
an interesting resume of the develop- 
ment of music in this country in a talk 
which deserved a much larger audi- 
ence. 


Homer Grunn presented a number 
of his advanced pupils at symphony 
hall last Monday night in a piano re- 
cital. They were Marcia Adelman, 
Harold Gleason, Charlotte A. Brown, 
and KIrvina Shanklin, with Faye 
Gooch and Leona Walton, violin pu- 
pils of Oskar Seiling. Mr. Gleason 
and Mrs. Brown played the heavier 
numbers of the program with Mr. 
Grunn. The Hummel concerto is not 
often heard and the selections of Mr. 
Gleason proved him to be well ad- 
vanced on the pianistic road and with 
the others of the group reflected much 
credit on the teacher. 


Edward Lebegott announces that 
he will undertake another series of 
popular Sunday afternoon concerts 
next fall, this time at the Shrine Audi- 
torium. More attention will be given 
this project in a later number of The 


Graphic. 


Recent recitals were those by the 
pupils of D. C. Rice at his studio, by 
those of Norma Robbins at Blanchard 
hall last Wednesday morning, by stu- 
dents of Mr. de Chauvenet at Fra- 
ternal Brotherhood hall, by pupils of 
the L. A. Conservatory at Ebell Club 
last Monday evening, by Mrs. Ogil- 
vie’s pupils at Cumnock hall last week, 
by students of G. Hayden Jones, at 


| Morosco hall Thursday night, and by 


advanced pupils of Christine Batelle 
at Hotel Clark, Monday night. 


Last Sunday night the choir of 
Trinity M. E. Church presented an 
unusually high class musical service 
under the direction of E. E. Davis. 
When this choir gets into its new 
auditorium it will have great oppor- 
tunities as the platform will seat a 
choir of 200 and a $25,000 organ will 
be in place. 
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| Music and Musicians | 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanchard Hall. 

Phone 10082; Wilshire 28292. 


ROLAND PAUL 
Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Bianchard Bide. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973. 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements. Studio, 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8&8 
WILLIAM TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 

8385 Blanchard Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Contralto 
Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 67879 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive Schoo! 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 

_ “The Music Makers’”’ 
Printers, Publishers and Distributors of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know in Singing. 
Sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway. 234 South Hill St. 


; IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-2855 

Studio 806-7 Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 

ANTHONY HE. CARLSON, Basso 

Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 


Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De-.- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B'dway 2098 Home 5437 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 
PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276. 916 S. Olive 



































Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 


F-3516 


POLITICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FRANK BUREN 


Register U. S. Land Office, 
1909-1914 


CANDIDATE FOR 


Judge of the 


Superior Court 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
PRIMARIES AUGUST 25 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


Exhibitions Next Week 
Exposition Patnters—Museum 
of Art 


Gallery 


I am in receipt of a clever letter 
in which the talented author requests 
me to define the real functions of an 
art critic. At this time I have neither 
the space nor the inclination to enter 
into a lengthy argument along these 
lines. I have, in these columns, on 
more than one occasion, attempted to 
point out the relation that exists, or 
should exist, between the artist, the 
critic, and te public, I Trestemeto 
say that, as a rule, no definite unit 
between these three equations. is ever 
reached. The critic misses the artist’s 
viewpoint and the public utterly mis- 
understands the critic. 

There are just two kinds of critics: 
The constructive critic and the de- 
structive critic. We have scores of 
the latter in America, but few of the 
former. The critic possesses a rare 
opportunity along educational © lines. 
His position is unique, hence should 
be one of the utmost usefulness to 
the producer. Often, it is the op- 
posite. When public criticism mere- 
ly tears down and does not build 
up it is more deadly to progress and 
to education than is mob law. There 
is a definate place in the scheme of 
things for the constructive critic, but 
the critic who wrecks as he goes is 
the real enemy of society. Europe 
possesses a number of constructive 
critics. New York has two, Chicago 
one, and San Francisco has almost 
one. The work these men are doing 
is of immense value to the upbuild- 
ing-of a cultured atidience. 

Anyone can find fault with a work 
of art, but few can give a reason for 
iLaats 1S Noteemimcism es. can find 
no better name for it than the empty 
carping of the ignorant. So much is 
talked and written about art and so 
little really ever done to advance the 
cause. Pose and pretense thrive and 
the few who know are lost in the 
Red Sea of sham and commercialism. 
The age that is producing specialists 
in all other lines of industry should 
not neglect the constructive critic. 
The incompetent critic has done, and 
still is doing much real harm to the 
development of the arts and crafts 
in America. A roustabout can tear 
down a structure, but it requires a 
clever person to erect one, 

* Ok OX 


The Graphic is in receipt of a 
communication from the secretary of 
the California.Art Club announcing 
the fact that the seven southern 
counties of California will have an 
art exhibit as a feature of their com- 
bined exhibition at the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition at San Diego in 
1915. This exhibition, which is in- 
tended to represent the art achieve- 
ments of Southern California is or- 
ganized by the Southern California 
Panama Exposition Commission and 
will be shown in its own specially 
built gallery in the Southern Califor- 
nia building on the Exposition 
grounds. 

California Art Club has undertaken 
to draft the regulations, receive and 
judge the works submitted for ex- 
hibition, oversee the placing of the 
same, and otherwise set the artistic 
standard and assume control of the 
preparation of the exhibition as re- 
gards the works shown, by arrange- 
ment with and at the request of the 
cominission. The Club has been 


given complete authority in these 
matters and assures fair and tmpar- 
tial consideration of all work sub- 
mitted. The standard will be rigor- 
ous, declares the committee in charge, 
and the work of members and non- 
members will be judged alike. The 
district or section of California which 
the exhibition will cover includes the 
counties of Ventura, Los Angeles, 
Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, 
Imperial and San Diego. A general 
invitation is extended to artists in the 
above section and also artists who 
have worked or resided in these sec- 
tions, to submit works in sculpture, 
oil, water color, pastel, and etchings 
for exhibition. 

Three entries will be received from 
each exhibitor and each entry must 
have been begun and completed since 
January 1, 1910.. Works will be re- 
ceived and passed upon in Los An- 
geles, at a place to be designated 
later. Transportation charges must 
be paid by the sender, in both direc- 
tions, excepting that return charges 
on accepted works will be paid by 
the commission, The art gallery is 
said to be a good one. It has 1700 
square feet of hanging space and is 
artificially lighted by the Johns-Man- 
ville system. Artists desiring to sub- 
mit work for this exhibition must file 
his or her name and address with 
the secreatry of the California Art 
Club before September 1. Any fur- 
ther information may be had by ap- 
plying to Mr. H. B. Gurley at the 
chamber of commerce. 

. v * 

The art committee of the board of 
governors of the museum of history, 
science, and art, composed of Mrs. 
W. H. Housh, Mr. W. M. Bowen, 
and Mr. A. F. Rosenheim have had 
under consideration for some time the 
matter of enlarging the scope and 
usefulness of the art gallery at Ex- 
position Park by inviting art associa- 
tions to exhibit collections of work 
by members. It is the aim of the 
art committee and the curator to put 
the art gallery to the largest pos- 
sible use consistent with the high 
standard that has been established in 
its short career. In accordance with 
this plan the following well-known 
art clubs of California have been 
invited to hold their annual exhibi- 
tions at the museum, viz., California 
Art Club, San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion, Monterey Society of Painters, 
California Portrait and Miniature So- 
ciety, Arts and Crafts Society, and 
the Keramic Club. These exhibits 
will be put on by the various societies 
under the general supervision of the 
curator of art with the understanding 
that the board of governors and the 
art committee shall not be responsible 
in any way for the work shown. The 
curator is also arranging a series of 
special one-man shows for the fall 
and winter season. 


New York Theater News 


A. H. Woods is the latest of the 
New York managers to make his an- 
nouncement of plans for next season. 
“He Comes Up Smiling,” a comedy 
by Byron Ongley and Emil Nyitray, 
has been put into rehearsal by a com- 
pany of which Douglas Fairbanks the 
eternal juvenile, is the star. It will 
be produced at Atlantic City, July 6. 
Lew Fields’ new piece, “The High 
Cost of Loving” will have an out of 
town premiere August 10, and if it is 
as clever as its name it should be a 
success. “Innocent” is the name of 
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Theatrical folk are having a good 
deal of fun at the expense of Chan- 
ning Pollock, who was recently elect- 
ed justice of the peace of Shoreham. 
Everyone calls him “squire” and he 
is being advertised as a seeker of the 
theatrical matrimonial business. It 
has been suggested that if he can get 
the exclusive right to the marriage 
business of Nat Goodwin, Lillian Rus- 
sell and De Wolf Hopper he need 
write no more plays for a living, and 
as Pollock never was accused of writ- 
ing for anything else than financial 
reasons this would bring about his re- 
tirement. 


Charles Dillingham has gone James 
Ky Hackett one better. Hackett, as told 
last week, has announced that hence- 
torth he, will have moving picture 
films madésof rehearsals of produc- 
tions he makes, so that before the 
public sees thenmthe management and 
actors may know just how they will 
look, and remedy any faults. Dilling- 
ham, who produces musical cOmedies 
extensively, has arranged to relieve 
himself of the task of heating voices 
and inspecting applicants fer posi- 
tions in his companies, by ‘having 
phonographic records made of their 
voices and sent to him fronititeir 
homes wherever they may be, with 
photographs, saving the girls the ex- 
pense of going to New York and the 
manager the tedious interviews in 
which stage aspirants always want to 
tell the stories of their young lives 
and what big hits they make in Osh- 
kosh and Grass Valley. The plan is 
neat, the only difficulty being that 
cameras and phonographs are the 
most notorious liars in the world. 

Mrs. Fiske and her cousin, Emily 
stevens, are making a leisurely jour- 
ney along the New England coast, 
which is to extend to Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, where they will pass 
the greater part of their holiday. This 
is a deviation from Mrs. Fiske’s cus- 
tom of passing her summer in the 
Adirondacks. She will return to New 
York about the middle of August to 
begin rehearsals of a new comedy by 
John Long. 

Joe Weber has finally and irrevo- 
cably retired from the stage. In the 
last few weeks he has rejected vari- 
ous offers to head musical comedy 
companies, play in vaudeville, and go 
into the movies, but resisted. He 
will not be a drag upon the theatri- 
cal charities however, for several 
years ago he refused $200,000 for the 
leasehold of Weber’s Theater, which 
still has nearly fifty years to run, 
and he has many other interests as 
well, In the long period of prosper- 
ity of Weber & Fields he made a 
great deal of money, and while far 
from being in the Harry Lauder class, 
he has most of it yet—“‘with trim- 
mings,” 

“Daddy Long-Legs,” the musical 
comedy in which Ruth Chatterton is 
starring, has broken all records of 
Powers Theater in Chicago. 


Well lighté 
the GAMUT 
Especially att 
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manager, 
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P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing _ 
1306 S. Figuerva St., Los Angeles ~ 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate, 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


GUY HE. ALTERTON 
oe Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
b1d Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F-33856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% 8. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First 8t. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 8. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F8087 

SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 

Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 

905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 


Ee 
| Art and Artists | 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So, Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: A6615 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Summer Course— All branches taught. 
Special Rates. Est.-Inec, 1887. 
Phone §1657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. §. C. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 68 
Tel. 89086: Gar. 875 














DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif,, 


May 20th, 1914, 
Non-coal. 019957. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Mloyd B. 
Calvert, whose post-office address is 1817 
Ocean Ave., Santa Monica, Cal., did, on 
the 25th day of August, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 019957, to purchase the NW% NEY, 
Section 10, Township 1 S., Range 17 W.., 
Ss. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$50.00 and the land $50.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8rd day of August, 1914, at 10:00 a. m., 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office 
pareing facts which would defeat the en- 
ry. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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every reason to believe 
ciation. This is romance, 
and simple. It is hard to believe 
t\ Shiel Crozier, or any other 
traight-thinking man would do such 
¢ thing. But this is the fiction writ- 
ers prerogative, to dictate the terms 
«pon which his romance is to be con- 
structed. With this much granted, Sir 
Gilbert’s romance of the west is a 
good story. The atmosphere of the 
prairies no longer becomes an integral 
part of the tale; it is merely a new 
sort of embroidery upon a familiar 
fabric. Crozier being established as 
the-romaritic figure, the human inter- 
est passes, as the author doubtless in- 
tended, to. Kitty Tynan, and one is 
immediately fascinated with this at- 
tractive girl. Crozier, carrying his un- 
opened fetter, leaves his home in Ire- 
land, goes to the Canadian west, takes 
a new name, and boards with Kitty’s 
mother. He tells nothing of his past 
and his life being above reproach, he 
is accepted on this valuation. 


Naturally enough, Kittye falls in 
love with him. At last she learns, 
from Crozier himself, that he is mar- 
fied, Witty sets about it to reunite 
the man and the woman whom she is 
confident he still loves, though rather 
fears. The story is told with broad 
strokes until the last, when with finely 
etched lines it brings out all the rich- 
ness of the girl’s character. Kitty 
could be a cat when goaded, but she 
never loses her hold on the admira- 
tion. She is not the typical, elemental 
child of the plains, but has inherited 
a world wisdom which enables her to 
save herself from a tragic end. This 
is not Sir Gilbert Parker’s greatest 
work, nor is it even of a kind with 
anything he has previously written. 
But granting his hypothesis it is a 
good story which few will relinquish 
willingly before the end is reached. 
(“You Never Know Your Luck,” by 
Sir Gilbert Parker. George H. Doran 
Company. Bullock’s.) mk B. 


Glimpses of Joseph Pulitzer 


After reading the secretarial rem- 
iniscences of Alleyne Ireland, who 
served as one of the “eyes” to the 
blind publisher, Joseph Pulitzer, one 
better comprehends how the penni- 
less Hungarian Jew, who came to this 
country at the age of sixteen, by his 
indomitable energy and marvelous 
brain force, established one of the 
most successful newspaper properties 
in the United States and wrecked his 
health in the achievement. Mr. Ire- 
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Bix secretaries “spelled” one an- 
Piher in serving their chief. They had 
no easy task, for the slightest inaccu- 
racy of statement was immediately 
pounced upon by their well-informed 
critic, whose tenacious memory, ex- 
traordinary range of knowledge on all 
subjects coming up for discussion, ex- 
cessive irritability, due to his physical 
suffering, and passion for detail kept 
his secretaries on the intellectual qui 
vive. Here was one of his 
tions to the latest-joined member of 
his personal staff: “Look out of the 
window and tell me what you see. 
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Have 


You 
Made 


Your Will? 


Our Trust Department makes no charge for 
drawing Instruments, if this Institution is ap- 


pointed Executor of your Estate. 


A consulta- 


tion with our Officers will place you under no 


obligation. 


Ghe Bank with the 
Efficient 


iS e7*vice 


Resources 
$22,000,000.00 


German American 
Trust and B an K 


avines 
SPRING © SEVENTH STS. LOSANGELES 


Savings——Commercial—Trust 


Travel Without Trouble By Cook’s 


SYSTEM OF INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
To Europe and Around the World 


Tours arranged for individuals, families and private parties at in- 


clusive fares—with hotels, transfers, carriage drives, etc. 


Leaving any 


time to suit all passengers and all purses. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 515 South Spring St., Los Angeles 
Cook’s Travelers’ Checks—Good Everywhere 


dress, every wrinkle on a face, every- 
‘thing, everything!” 

That Mr. Pulitzer, or ‘J. P” as he 
was christened by his secretaries, was 
arbitrary, self-centered, and exacting 
was merely the expected; the disturb- 


SCENE FROM “YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK” 


Remember, that I am blind, and try to 
make me a mental picture of every- 
thing—everything you understand; 
never think that anything is too small 
or imsignificant to be of interest to 
me; you can't tell what may interest 
me; always describe everything with 
the greatest minuteness, every cloud 
in the sky, every shadow on the hill- 
side, every tree, every house, every 


ing thing was that his blindness, his 
ill health, and his suffering had united 
to these traits an intense excitability 
and a morbid nervousness. There 


was no weakening of the brain, how- 
ever; the clearness of his expression, 
the amplitude of his knowledge and 
the scope of his memory were con- 
stant marvels to his staff, and to his 


death Mr. Pulitzer’s intellectual fac- 
ulties remained unimpaired. 

_Extraordinary efforts were taken by 
his majordomo to insure J. P.’s im- 
munity from noise and discomfort. 
When ashore, if he attended a con- 
cert, he always took two companions 
with him so that he never sat next 
to a stranger, and failing to secure a 
box seats were taken on the broad 
cross-aisle, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of rising to let a seat-holder pass 
beyond him. On a pilgrimage to 
Wiesbaden, in addition to the room 
engaged at the hotel for Mr. Pulit- 
zer, a room on either side was taken, 
three rooms facing it, the room above 
it and the room beneath it. His ex- 
treme sensitiveness to all noises was 
such that even the sudden click of a 
spoon against a saucer, the gurgle of 
water poured into a glass, the strik- 
ing of a match, produced a spasm of 
suffering. On the yacht everyone was 
compelled to wear rubber-soled 
shoes. When J. P. was asleep that 
portion of the deck above his bed- 
room was roped off to insure no dis- 
turbance. When, after luncheon, he 
retired for a siesta one of the secre- 
taries attended and this is what hap- 
pened: 

At a word from Mr. Pulitzer the sec- 
retary began to read in a clear, incisive 
voice an historical work, novel or play. 
After a few minutes, J. P. would’ say 
“softly” and the secretary’s voice was 
lowered until though it was still aud- 
ible, it had assumed a monotonous and 
soothing quality. After a while the 
order came “quite softly.” At this point 
the reader ceased to form his words 
and began to murmur indistinctly, giv- 
ing an effect such as might be produced 
by a person reading aloud in an ad- 
joining room, but with the connecting 
door closed. If, after ten minutes of 
this murmuring, J. P. remained mo- 
tionless it was to be assumed that he 
was asleep; and the secretary’s duty 
was to go on murmuring until Mr. 
Pulitzer awoke and told him to stop or 
to begin actual reading again. This 
murmuring might last for two hours, 
and it was a very difficult art to ac- 
quire, for at the slightest change in 
the pitch of the voice, at a sneeze, or 
a cough, Mr. Pulitzer would wake with 
a Start, and an unpleasant quarter of 
an hour followed. 


No wonder the secretaries were 
subjected to the most thorough dis- 
section before being engaged, Though 
well paid they earned their stipends; 
it was necessary, however, that one 
totally blind should be able to repose 
confidence in the loyalty and intelli- 
gence of his companions. These 
glimpses into the nerve-racking life 
which association with Mr. Pulitzer 
engendered are given with rare fidel- 
ity by Mr. Ireland, good taste and 
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kindliness of viewpoint. That it re- 
quired ability, tact and good temper 
to serve sO imperious and exacting a 
master is obvious and yet the secre- 
taries appeared devoted to their tasks 
and even when called to read at 2 
o’clock in the morning never thought 
of uttering a complaint. Constantly, 
in spite of his blindness, his pain, he 
kept in close touch with the big met- 
ropolitan journal he dominated and 
to the last was its directing genius. 
He died aboard his yacht in the har- 
bor of _Charleston, S@@y Sunday, Oc- 
tober 29, 1911. The exacting work of 
the six secretaries was over. (“Joseph 
Pulitzer: Reminiscences of a Secre- 
tary. By Alleyne Ireland. Mitchell 
Kennerley &-Co. Bullock's.) -S. T. C. 


Bennett’s Five Towns Again 


Back to the Five Towns goes Ar- 
nold Bennett in “The Price of Love.” 
That 1s a sufficient index to the novel 
for those who know ttheir “Clay- 
hanger” and the other stories of this 
unique community. Yet this is more 
of a story than almost any other of 
the Bennett novels of the pottery 
folk, and unlike them not created 
solely for the purpose of introducing 
with infinite detail the daily doings 
of the principal characters. It has no 
hero and no heroine, none that one 
may consistently admire from _ be- 
giuning to end, but simply a few 
persons placed in unusual and com- 
plicated circumstances. An aged 
woman has a large sum of money in 
her house, and it disappears. <A 
nephew who did not really intend to 
steal it, causes it to be burned, but 
in such a manner that no suspicion 
can attach to himself. The aged 
woman dies and the nephew marries 
her companion—an attractive and im- 
pulsive, but none too sensible girl, 
who has been warned against him. 

The man is weak and vacillating, 
the woman sensitive and impatient. 
Her conscience awakens and_ she 
takes a step to right what seems to 
her a wrong. The husband is almost 
ferociously angry, but always the real 
love which the two hold for each 
other prevents an irreparable breach. 
At last, the wife realizes that her 
husband whom she had begun to 
consider really bad, is only weak, 
and life finally begins for them in 
earnest. Jo her the price of love is 
understanding. The character which 
rises head and shoulders over the 
people directly involved in the story, 
however, is Batchgrew. He is old 
and young at the same time—old in 
years, experience and family, but 
young in spirit. At times, he seems 
to be a sinister influence, and again 
almost benevolent. In the illustra- 
tions in the book these traits are 
emphasized also. But his figure is 
always dominant, and with his long, 
white, silken whiskers, and keen in- 
sight into motives of youth, he is 
truly impressive. There are times 
when it almost becomes his story, 
and Bennett has had considerable 
difficulty in keeping him from run- 
ning away with the whole tale. 

This is not a story through which 
the reader can race after plot alone, 
for Bennett has exercised his _ ca- 
pacity for detail to the full. He does 
not belong to the impressionistic 
school, but his microscopic method 
is) not tedious in this work as it» is 
in many of the other stories of the 
Five Towns. He has a rather livelier 
sort of people to deal with, so while 
he overlooks no opportunity to dis- 
sect, he does so with a full apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of keeping the 
plot well in the foreground. AlIto- 
gether “The Price of Love” is one 
of the most entertaining of Arnold 
Bennett’s novels, from the viewpoint 
of the casual reader. (“The Price of 
Love,” by Arnold Bennett. Harper 
& Bros. Bullock’s.) Re ae 


In the July Magazines 
Yale Review, the rejuvenated quar- 
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Drama League Play Contest 


Miss Florence Willard’s powerful 
one-act play, “The Storm,’ won first 
honors in the Drama League con- 
test for tabloid drama. The fifty- 
seven (literally) manuscripts submit- 
ted in the contest had been narrowed 
down to a half dozen when the final 
meeting of the jury was held Tues- 
day evening at the home of Miss Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, 301 South Alex- 
andria avenue, and these were of a 
high quality. Yet there was no dis- 
senting voice against the award of 
the first prize to Miss Willard. So 
powerful, consistent and convincing 
was the sketchy view of the four 
characters, that the verdict was in 
the nature of an ovation. When it 
was learned that the play had been 
written by a young woman who, not 
long ago, had been regarded as a 
child phenomenon for her fantasy, 
“Wan o’ the Wood,” there were re- 
newed expressions of astonishment at 
the mature viewpoint. With two or 
three of the other plays, “The Storm” 
will be presented soon, and will place 
Miss Willard in a new position among 
the literati. 

“The Clouded Title,” a keen bit of 
character analysis with suspense sus- 
tained to the last, written by Mrs. 
Eugene T. Pettigrew, was placed sec- 
ond on the list, after nearly being 


terly publication published at, though 
not by the University, is rapidly tak- 
ing its place as one of the most im- 
portant of the serious publications of 
the country. It represents in a great 
measure the New England conserva- 
tism, often almost reactionary, but at 
least is a sincere and worthy expres- 
sion in its own field. Among the 
leading articles in the July number 
are, “Literary Criticism in American 
Periodicals” by Bliss Perry; “Latin 
America and the Monroe Doctrine” 
in which the “doctrine” is adversely 
criticized, by Hiram Bingham; “High 
Prices and High Living’ by Fred- 
erick Dickson; “Liberty: Medieval 
and Modern” by A. F. Pollard; “The 
Recovery of Lost Greek Literature” 
by H. de Forest Smith; as well as 
many other interesting discussions 
and sketches, together with several 
contributions of excellent verse. This 
is food for the mind of the thinking 
men and women; not frippery for the 
girls at the beach. 

Michael Monahan’s Phoenix 
month makes its second flight, 
continues to be a healthy, if rather 
“quare bird.” Monahan tells his own 
recollections of Bermuda—“What man 
worthy of the name would be content 
with one kiss of a beautiful woman? 
Not I, of a truth, Bermuda!’ Then 
there is a bit of verse by Le Galliene, 
a short story by Alphonse Daudet, 
Lafcadio Hearn’s dramatic sketch, “In 
the Dead of the Night,” talks by the 
editor, and a little poem by William 
Ernest Henley, among all of which 
are scattered isolated paragraphs of 
keen wit. It is a little outlet for ir- 
repressible souls, and Monahan would 
rather take a welcome bit from an old, 
forgotten book than print anything 
commonplace or banal. He’s a brave 
man, this Michael Monahan, and his 
sincerity deserves success. 


this 
and 


The Houghton Mifflin Company 
have just published “The Place of the 
Church in Evolution,” by John Mason 
Tyler, and “Religious Confessions 
and Confessants,’ by Anna Robeson 

net: 


Hiliare Belloc has engaged to come 
to the United States for a lecture 
tour next winter. One of his ad- 
dresses will be on “The Possible Fu- 
ture of Industrialism,” in which he 
will present what he believes to be 
an antidote for Socialism. 


omitted from the competition. Mrs. 
Pettigrew, as chairman of the manu- 
script committee, had hesitated to 
offer her play “for consideration, but 
finally allowed it to be read. Then 
as chairman of the committee she 
decided to reject her own offering, 
but the committee asserted itself, 
overruled her, and ordered it consid- 
ered by the final jury. The enthu- 
Siasm over it was scarcely second to 
that over Miss Willard’s. ‘“‘When a 
Woman is Poor,” an interesting view 
of an economic situatidgeenm item 
enough but seldom handled, where 
the wife of a rich man is-forced into 
the humiliating position of actually 
begging for money necessary to keep 
up the position her husband expects 
her to maintain, was placed on even 
terms with the second choice and it 
also will be produced. It is the work 
of Mrs. Charles Barrington. 

Two others were given honorable 
mention. One of these, “Antediluvia,” 
by Gilbert Edward Murdock, might 
have won a place in the list for pub- 
lic presentation, only that there were 
dificulties of staging which would 
challenge the equipment of a profes- 
sional producer, and adaptibility was 
one of the prime conditions of the 
contest. The other was a farcette by 
Marshall Isley of Santa Barbara, 
“The Vestibule,” a cleverly conceived 
situation, but almost a monologue in 
effect. The Drama League commit- 
tee was frankly surprised by the gen- 
aca Silctit “Clmm@icminalority of. the 
manuscripts. The winners were an- 
nounced at a luncheon given in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bennett at 
the Hotel™Clark Thursday noon. 


Next Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Cumnock, “Chitra,” the beautiful 
lyric drama of Rabindranath Tagore, 
will be presented under the auspices 
of the Drama League. Preliminary to 
the play itself, there will be a discus- 
sion of Tagore and his work, by Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, a countryman of the 
now internationally famous winner of 
the Nobel Prize and himself a scholar 
of high attainments. The east of the 
play, which has been prepared under 
the direction of Miss Williamene 
Wilkes and Mr. Mukerji, is as follows: 
Chitra, Miss Gertrude Workman; Ar- 
juna, Cecil Irish; Madana, Miss Alma 
Holmes; Vasanta, Miss Bertha Wil- 
cox. At this meeting it is expected 
that there will be an announcement 
of the date for the presentation of 
the three one-act plays selected from 
the competition, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 19, 1914. 

Non-coal 053878 
NOTICE is hereby given that Annie 
Patrovsky, of Los Angeles, California, 
widow of Peter Patrovsky, who, on 
July 2, 1907, made homestead entry No, 
11405, Serial No. 05378, for NEY SW 4, 
S4% SW%, SW% SEY, Section 29, 
Township 1 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final five-year Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, be- 
fore the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
oh A. M., on the 7th day of August, 

Claimant names as witnesses: Elmer 
Stevenson, Charles Bemis, Anton Weber. 
Henry Jones, all of Calabasas, Califor- 


nia. 
[July 25} FRANK BUREN, Register. 


fos SC Oe eee 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 21, 1914. 

0175783 Non-coal., 

NOTICE is hereby given that Hal. W. 
Vaughan of Cornell, California, who, on 
January 29, 1918, made homestead en- 
try, No. 017573, for NE% SY, Section 
9, and NW% SW4%, Section 10, Town- 
ship 1 S8., Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
commutation proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Of- 
fice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
Sth day of July, 1914, at 9:00 a. m. 


Claimant names as witnesses: Frank ! 


14) 


H. Thew, Mrs. Bessie Haney, Charles 

M. Decker. all of Cornell, Cal., and 

James F. Vaughan, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPART NT OF THE INTERIOR, 

U. S. Land Office at 0s Sea 
May 19pteuee - 

023101. po ee 

NOTICH is hereby given’ hat Se’ 
Stepanek, whose post-office addr.« 
1812 E. 64th St., Los Angeles, Ca, 

did, on the 25th day of March, 19; 
this office Sworn Statement and 
tion, No. 023101, to purchase the’ 
NwW%4, Section 20, Township 1 S., 
18 W., S. B. Meridian, and th 
thereon, under the provisions of 
of June 3, 1878, and acts ame, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Ston 
at such value as might be fixed 
praisement, and that, pursuant 
application, the land and ston 
have been appraised, at $100.00. 
estimated at $50.00 and the 
that said applicant will offer 

in support of his applicatior 
statement on the 29th day « 

at 11:00 a. m., before the Rer 
ceiver, United States Land 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to ee 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


enry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 16, 1914. 

020719. Non-coal, 

NOTICE is hereby given that Walter 
Lundley Kinsaid, whose post-office ad- 
dress is Sierra Madre, California, did, on 
the 27th day of October, 1918, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 020719, to purchase the E%& NW4, 
SW4 NEY, NW% SEY, Section 27, Town- 
ship 1§., Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the jand and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $200.00, and the 
land $200.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 27th day of 
July, 1914, at 10:00 a. m., before the Regis- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California. 

Any person Is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a eon- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing @ corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


April 24, 1914 

023018. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James T. 
Li. Harris, whose post-office address is 
Westgate, California, did, on the 18th day 
of March, 1914, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 023018, to 
purchase the SE% SW, Sec. 19; SwWy 
SWi4, Sec. 20; and N% NW, Sec. 29, 
Township 1 8., Range 18 W., S. B. Merid- 
ian, and the timber thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘“'Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
four hundred dollars, the stone at $200.00, 
and the land at $200.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the iésth day of July, 1914, before the 
Register and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


—_— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
U. S. Land Office at Los 


May 12, 1914. 

021631 — Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Albert C) 
Amet, whose post-office address ts Box 
1373, Ocean Park, California, did, on the 
26th day of January, 1914, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
021631, to purchase the N% SW4, Section 
14, Township 1 S., Range 17 W.. S&S B. 
Meridian, and the timber thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised at $200.00; the stone estimated 
at $100.00, and the land $100.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state. 
ment_on the 23rd day of July, 1914, before 
the Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, at 
10.00 o’clock a. m., 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent tissues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. FRANK BUREN, Register, 


INTERIOR, 
Angeles, Cal., 





eek was not quite so abso- 

inid of news developments 

It began well, with two 

rt decisions of consider- 

tance to the oil industry, 

Dos less significance in the 

et. The first of the de- 

cisions was the one in the suit of 

Edmund Burke, et al, against 1% 

Southern Pacific Railroad, involving 

large tracts of land in the Kern 

fields. It was in favor of the rail- 

road. Associated oil stock improved 

as a result. Some of its properties 

are affected by the litigation. 

though this one case against the rail- 

road is settled, several other suits 

by the government have been filed 

and will have to be tried, before the 
final adjudication of titles. r 

The second supreme court decision 
which has a bearing on local condi- 
tions, even though it does not direct- 
ly affect them, was in the common 
carrier pipe line case. Interstate oil 
lines are now common carriers under 
the law, the supreme court having re- 
versed the decision of the now abol- 
ished commerce court. It is expected 
that Federal Judge Dooling in this 
state will soon give a decision, along 
the same lines as the supreme court, 
in the suit of the Associated Pipe 
Line Company asking for a _ per- 
manent injunction to prevent 
operation of the California common 
carrier law passed last year by the 
state legislature. Although a settle- 
ment in this case may not directly 
affect the stock market, it will serve 
further to clear the still rather 
clouded atmosphere of oil politics. 

Union Oil has manifested some- 
what pronounced weakness, due 
largely to the fact that the dividend 
was not declared as soon as some 
had believed. Also, there is a lack 
of new developments in the deal, al- 
though information from official cir- 
cles is that everything is progressing 
satisfactorily. The low point to time 
of writing has been $66.6214. 

Pviihns present “prices” around 71 
cents, Los Angeles Investment 1s 
about unchanged. The statement sent 
out by the company the end of last 
week created a firmer tone, but the 
slight improvement was _ short-lived. 
This week about 1,300,000 shares of 
the old directors’ and “guarantee 
fund” were sold at auction, and were 
purchased by Austin O. Martin, man- 
ager of company, for 95 cents to 
$1. 

Low-priced issues have been less 
steady, partly as a result of the fail- 
ure of the supreme court to decide 
the Midwest oil case before ad- 
journing. Maricopa Northern has 
ruled weak, selling down to 5% cents 
one day, but this also is partly due 
to unfavorable field developments. 
Mining stocks have been rather dull. 
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Union disburses a two per cent. div- 
idend, will distribute in excess of 
$1,000,000. Bond interest payments 
will approximate $1,000,000, 

There is always ia tendency for 
the money market to become hrmer 
until after these payments are made. 
There is a slight additional pressure 
in the east because of the heavy gold 
exports which are still being made. 


Banks and Banking 

Dividend disbursements to stock- 
holders of national and savings banks 
representing quarterly and semi-an- 
nually distribution of earnings of the 
various banks for the dividend term 
ending June 30 will be close to $600,- 
O00. The First National leads in 
amount of dividends to be paid. At 
the rate of 28 per cent annually the 
bank will pay to its stockholders 
$105,000 in quarterly dividends, Farm- 
ers and Merchants National is sec- 
ond with a total quarterly dividend 
of $75,000, which is at the rate of 20 
per. cent annually. The Security 
Trust and Savings bank leads the 
Savings institutions in the dividend 
disbursements. The bank will pay 
out $72,000 as the quarterly declara- 
tion. German American Trust and 
Savings bank will disburse $50,000; 
Citizens National, $45,000; Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings, $37,50u; 
Bank of Italy, $37,500; Merchants 
National, $25,000; Home Savings, 
$17,500; National Bank of California, 
$15,000; Hellman Commercial Trust 
and Savings, $11,250; International 
Savings and Exchange, $9000; Citizens 
Trust and Savings, $8000; United 
States National, $8000; Commercial 
National, $7500; Traders bank, $7500; 
Los Angeles Hibernian Savings, $4600, 
and Security National, $4500. It is 
a healthy showing. 


Federal reserve banks will not be 
organized before September 1, it is 
thought. Owing to the senate’s delay 
in the confirmation of members of 
the federal reserve board and in the 
choice of directors of the federal 
reserve banks will defeat the plan 
to open August 1. The organization 
committee is engaged in compiling 
lists of nominations for dircetorships 
in the twelve federal reserve banks. 
After the list has been compiled it 
will be submitted to the electors 
named by ali member banks. ‘These 
electors in turn must cast their bal- 
lots for directors within fifteen days 
after the receipt by them of the list 
of nominees. 


The advance demand for Theodore 
Dreiser’s “The Titan” was so large 
that a second printing became neces- 
sary before the publiction of the first. 


We Buy and Sell Reul Estate 


Bonds have shown even less signs of! and do a general Brokerage Business 


life than usual. With the exception 
of the sale of a few shares of Security 
Trust and Savings and Farmers and 
Merchants National, bank issues have 
been quiet. 

Interest and dividend disbursements 
for the July period by banks and 
corporations, having their stocks 
listed here, will total about $4,000,000. 


Rentals and Insurance 


REALTY CORPORATION 


Leos ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


353 So. Hill St. 


Banks will pay out about $1,500,000 O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 
to depositors and about $600,000 in| GILBERT BE. GARDNER, Vice-Pres't 


dividends. Industrial concerns, 


in-| H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
cluding oil companies, and providing] JONATHAN 8S. DODGR, Director. 
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W.W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bidg. 631 S. Spring Street 


W.W.MINES & CO. 
REAL ESTATE. | 


DEPARTMENT OF 


THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at 


Los Angeles, Calif., 
May 20th, 1914. 
Non-coal. 20471 


0 

NOTICE is hereby given that Grace N. 
shirley, whose post-office address is 2214 
srd street, Santa Monica, Cal., did on the 
6th day of October, 1913, file in this office 
sworn Statement and Application, No. 
Udi, to purchase the SW% NEY, and 
Wl, SEY, Section 10, Township 1 S.,, 
Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value ag might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
estimated at $150.00, and the land $150.00: 
that said applicant will offer fina] proof 
In support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 4th day of August, 1914, 
at 11:00 a. m., before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Ang- 
eles, Calif. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
= pe 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 12, 1914, 

020374 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Lynn H. 
Case, whose post-office address is 1827 3rd 
St., Santa Monica, California, did on the 
Ath day of September, 1913, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, No 
020374, to purchase the SW% SE, Section 
3, Township 1 §., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the timber thereon, under the 
provision of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00 and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 22nd day 
of July, 1914, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Logs Angeles, Cal., 


May 13, 1914. 

017972. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Frank C. 
Prescott, Jr., whose post-office address {ts 
442 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Cal., did, on the 7th day of March, 
19138, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 017972, to purchase 
the NEW, Section 6, Township 1 §&., 
Range 18 W., B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 24th day of July, 1914, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 16, 1914. 

019918. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Laura 
Gertrude Kincaid, whose post-office ad- 
dress is R. FE. D. No. 4, Box 579, Los An- 
geles, California, did, on the 19th day of 
August, 1918, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 019918, to 
purchase the NW*4, ¥%, Section 23, 
Township 1 §., Range 19 W., S. B. Mer- 
idian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 


June 27, 1914 


— 


stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at gw.00, and 
the land $40.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 28th 
day of July, 1914, at 10:00 a. m., before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


April 24, 1914. 

021600. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Louls 
Hacker, whose post-office address is Box 
1849, Los Angeles, California, did, on the 
Zgerd day of January, 1914, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
021600, to purchase the S% SW, and W% 
SEY, Section 18, Township 1 S., Range 17 
W., S. B. Meridian, and the timber there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1875, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at four hundred dollars, the 
stone at $200.00, and the land $200.00: that 
Said applicant will offer final proof in 
Support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the lith day of July, 1914, 
before the Register and Receiver, 
United States Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
Office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
EE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 2, 1914, 

020475. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Claude 
M. Allen, whose post-office address is 


Topango, California, did, on the 6th day 


/ Of October, 1913, file in this office Sworn 


Statement and Application, No. 020475, to 
purchase the SH% SE, Section 34, Town- 
ship I. N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
and the timber thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,’’ at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and timber 
thereon have been appraised, at One Hun- 
dred Dollars, the stone at $50.00, and the 
land $50.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the sith day 
of August, 1914, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


May 27, 1914. 

Non-coal. 012957. 

Notice is hereby given that lLusetta 
Schueren, of 6119 Selma Ave., Hollywood, 
Calif., who, on May 1, 1911, made home- 
stead entry, No. 012957, for W¥ 
SE% NW, SW% NEM, Section 22, 
ship 1S8., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
three-year proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before the Regis- 
ter and Receiver, U. §S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, Calif... at 9:00 a. m., on the 17th 
day of July, 1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Hipolyte 
Bieule, of Los Floras Canyon, Santa 
Monica, Cal.; Stephen W. Chick, of 2170 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal.; Harry 
O. Willmington, of 1507 McCullam St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Thomas H. Bardley, of Los 
Flores Canyon, Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 8, 1914. 

021109. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
D. McConnell, whose post-office address 
is 1689 Gower St., Hollywood, California, 
did, on the 2nd day of December, 1913, fhle 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 021109, to purchase the NE 
NE, Section 20, Township 18. Range 
18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the timber 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law, 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and timber thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
at $50.00 and the land at $50.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 2ist day of July, 1914, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
10:00 a. m, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 


acts amendatory, known as the “Timber! filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 


and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might’ alleging fa 
that, mo; | try. 
Tand nd 


be fixed by approisement, an 


which would defeat the en- 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 





